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Modified Live Culture 
| Erysipelas Vaccine 
_ for use without serum 


DURAGEN 


Widespread use is adding proof of the durable 
immunity offered by DURAGEN. Because DURAGEN 
is a live culture vaccine which has been modified 

to non-virulence, a high antigenic response is 
produced. A 2 cc. dose, adequate for all vaccina- 
tions, will carry pigs to market age. No serum bufior 
is needed. DURAGEN immunizes best when given 
alone. 


You can assure your clients of complete safety and 
extended protection against swine erysipelas when you 
use DURAGEN. It cannot cause sickness or stunting; N 
it is non-transmissible and will not seed down lots. 
Duragen is highly recommended for a cyclic vaccina- 
tion program. 


DURAGEN is available in 5, 10, 25, and 50 dose vials at all CSL 
distribution points. 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 


1124 HARNEY STREET oe OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


SUBSIDIARY OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY j 3 
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DEXIRON 


(INJECTABLE) 


NORDEN'’S highly absorbable iron features 


Dextrin for controlled viscosity 


» Modern, highly effective injectable form of iron, 
containing colloidal ferric oxide equivalent to 50 mg. 
elemental iron. 


» Controlled viscosity reduces or prevents “leakage” 
from injection site found in ordinary thinner iron 
solutions. 


» Safe—no toxic reactions in pigs followed intramus- 
cular injections 2-3 times normal dose; no cyst for- 
mation or discoloration of tissues. 


p» One 2 cc. injection at 2-4 days overcomes early 
anemia and sustains hemoglobin levels up to 4 weeks. 


Supplied In: 20 cc vials; 100 ce vials. Patent Pending. 


© NORDEN LABORATORIES Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Now... 


from 


Pitman-Moore 
Research 


the most potent, 
Bpurified fraction 
f canine antibodies 


In the development of Globulon, Pitman-Moore research 
scientists succeeded in separating and standardizing anti- 
body-carrying globulins (both gamma and beta) from 
those fractions of canine serum that are immuno- 
logically inert. 


As a result, the veterinarian now has a 
potent new weapon in dealing with bac- 
terial and viral infections of dogs. 


Whenever antibodies are needed .. . 
for prophylaxis or therapy . . . you 
ean use Globulon at one-fifth the 
dosage of hyperimmune serum. It 
provides immediate passive immu- 
nity to distemper, infectious hepati- 
tis and leptospirosis. In therapy, 
when maximum clinical response 
is imperative, Globulon lets you 
administer antibodies in amounts 
never before possible in the treat- 
ment of canine diseases. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


as 
= 
demark for P-M Co. Bio, No. 677. 
bbulon is supplied in 20 ce. vials. 


August 24, 1959 


Dear Dr. Price: 

For some time I have been planning to drop 
you a line with reference to a paragraph in the 
clinical data material published in the April 15, 
1959 issue of the JOURNAL of the AVMA. On 
page 376 of that issue there is a paragraph with 
the heading “Histoplasmosis in man from fowl”. 
A summary of an article that appeared in the 
American Review of Tuberculosis is given where- 
in an outbreak of histoplasmosis in a family oc- 
curred after the individuals had spread chicken 
manure on some flower beds. Present information 
indicates that histoplasmosis is not a natural dis- 
ease of fowls and that, indeed, fowls are very 
resistant to this type of infection. It is known, 
however, that soil that has been fertilized with 
chicken manure is a good source for isolation of 
the organism. I think that you will agree that the 
heading as given in the JOURNAL of the AVMA 
is rather misleading. I make this point because 
only too often veterinarians and public health offi- 
cials are quick to make note of such an item and 
point to domestic poultry as one of the more dan- 
gerous elements in the transmission of human 


HOW TO 
HANDLE THE 
PARALYTIC 
PET 


DURING 
CONVALESCENCE 


ADVANTAGES 


1) Only such paratus available for 
re-education of muscles for more and faster re- 
coveries. 

2) Saves time and labor necessary to rehabili- 
exercise. 


tate massage. forced e 
and constant a a of the attendant. 


3) Eliminates pressure sores, unsightly denuded 
areas, and self-mutilation due to lack of move- 


ment 
4) Insures client respect. good will, d su- 
mt. public relations. 
5) May be rented out to clients who wish their 
pet to spend his convalescence at home. 
Sold to Veterinarians only 


Adjustable Dog Walker $50 (Freight added). 
Satisfaction or money back in thirty days. 
Send check or money order to 
Hugus and Knuth, 296 Jayne Ave., 
Oakland 10, California 


Reg. U.S. Patent Upice 


disease. In only too many instances such 

tions are not proven and are inferences drawp 
from improper interpretations. I am perfectly wifj. 
ing to call a spade a spade but I’m definitely yp. 
willing to call it a steam shovel! ; 


Very sincerely yours, 


s/P. P. LEVINE 
Ithaca, NY, 
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FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 

ANESTHESIA 


MIKE DIM 


Methetharimide, PARLAM 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


INCREASES RESPIRATION 
RESTORES REFLEXES 
. SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 


MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 


73% MORE POTENT e as 
THAN PENTAMETHYLENTETRAZOL As TRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 


in the presence of barbiturates. 
¢ As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 


| MIKEDIMIDE in the presence of barbiturates. 
MIKEDIMIDE tana vere * To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
of toxic 
tates, can be Put ¢ To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia. 
ot : 
or awakened ¢ For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
| will, by the alternate IMIDE without barbiturate anesthesia. 
erate ond MIKED 
bt arent harm to the anim ¢ For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
” overdose and respiratory depression. 
10 mi. ¢ To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia 
DE is supplied in : 
during and after prolonged surgery. 
on_request YOU MAY ORDER DIRECT, or we can drop ship 
and bill through your distributor. EACH DOZ a 
*Patent applied for ‘MIKEDIMIDE’ 120 ml. multiple dose vial... ——- $102.60 
ot! Po ‘MIKEDIMIDE’ 60 ml. multiple dose vial... 4.75 54.15 
RY ‘MIKEDIMIDE' 10 mil. multiple dose vial... 2.00 22.80 


>, (is allowed on all orders over $25. Orders totaling $100 
or more, less 5% extra discount. 
a >, (se 1/10 NET 30 F.O.B. Englewood, N. J. 


CORPORATION @ 266 S$. Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que. 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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Pnew biologicals for large animals 
by 

FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. 

GRAFTON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


THE FINEST IN VETERINARY BIOLOGICALS 
SOLD TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY 
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The AO Spencer Phasestar is the most versatile phase 
microscope ever developed. Beginning with a basic 
Phasestar stand, you can select from a wide choice 
of interchangeable bodies, stages, optics and phase 


accessories to make up the specific model that meets 
your exact needs...all in all, more than 50 possible 
combinations or models to choose from. And whatever 
the model you choose, you're assured of superior AO 
Spencer quality p/us matchless convenience, comfort 
and versatility. 
Often particular phase applications require specific 
ipment and phase contrast objectives. Before you 
Select your phase microscope and accessories consult 
your AO Sales Representative. He's qualified to help 


>) American Optical 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


New Bertrand Lens Built-in Bertrand lens 
is now supplied as standard on all binocu- 
lar and trinocular Phasestars to provide 
new convenience. You slide lens into 

sition in eyepiece tube and raise or 
ower to focus quickly on diffraction plate 
at back aperture-of objective. 


Int bie 


choice of interch ble, r< ble, mon- 
ocular, binocular or trinocular . bodies. 
Simply loosen thumb screw to rotate (full 
360°) or interchange. Special inclined 
monocular body with vertical photo- 
graphic tube also available. 


Interchangeable Stages You loosen sin- 
gle set screw to remove and interchange 


stages . 5 choice of uated or un- 
graduated mechanical or MICRO-GLIDE 
stages. 


you select the microscope and equipment you need to 
do the job. There's no obligation, of course. 


AO SPENCER PHASE ACCESSORIES FOR PLATELET COUNTS 
The use of phase contrast 
for blood platelet counts Specimen Plone 
Imm 


is increasing in acceptance 
and application. The 
longer working distance 
required with the phase 
hemacytometer can be 
obtained with special AO 
Spencer long ——— distance accessories that provide 
up to 7mm working distance in air or 104mm in glass. 


Dept. V117 

0 I would ‘ike to review a specific phase 
Please have AO Sales Representative call. 

0 Please send copy of Phasestar Brochure. 


Name 


Add 


City 


Zone 


offers you more ! 


microscopy problem. 
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before Typical “Collie Nose” case. Lesions on 
unpigmented areas of nose resulting from sunburn, 
irritation and infection. 


after Unpigmented areas darkened with new 
Nicholson electric tattoo. Darkening areas stops sun- 
burning of tissue promptly. 


new Nicholson electric tattoo 
ends “Collie Nose” syndrome 


Out here in the West, “back East.” and just 
about everywhere, large breeds of dogs de- 
velop a syndrome commonly called “Collie 
Nose.” 


For years, this has been a difficult and 
pesky ailment for veterinarians to clear up 
owing to constant re-infection and exposure 
to the sun. 


Now something can be done about it 
and fast! 


Here at the state university, a technic 
has been developed whereby the unpigmented 
areas of the dog’s nose are tattooed in black 
ink with a special ten needle tattooing instru- 
ment. 


This causes the sun’s harmful rays to be 
filtered out and the infection soon clears up. 


A suitable, high-speed electric tattoo in- 
strument was developed by our staff to handle 


the tattooing. Now its field testing is complete 
and we are making this special tattoo instru- 
ment on our production line. 


The Nicholson electric veterinary tattoo 
costs $35.00 f.o.b. Denver. A brochure detail- 
ing the method of treating “Collie Nose” with 
this device will be sent to you if you'll just 
send us the coupon below: 


I want to see your on new 
tattoo. Send me details at no obligation. 


Nicholson Manufacturing Inc. 
3990 Ulster Street, Denver 7, Colorado 


= New advance in veterinary technic from Nicholson 
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therapeutically effective 


—at dosages up to 1/20 
those of prednisone or 
prednisolone 


—at a cost per treatment 
ranging from 1/2 to 1/3 
the prednisteroids 


for primary therapy 

of inflammatory,allergic,rheumatic, 
metabolic and dermatologic con- 
ditions responsive to corticosteroids 


for supportive therapy 

in posterior paresis in canines, con- 
junctivitis and other ocular dis- 
orders, laminitis, severe stress con- 
ditions, traumatic shock, surgery 


Azium Tablets 0.25 mg., half-scored, 
bottles of 100 and 1000 

Az1um Aqueous Suspension, boxes of 
6, 36, 72 and 144: 
0.5 mg. per cc., 10 cc. vial : e 
2.0 mg. per cc., 5 cc. vial me 
Azium,* brand of dexamethasone. 


SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY Wek 
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Write for literature 


Accessories carried 
handily in cover 


| O-SUR 
6-350 ICAL UNIT 
Within the compact case ot this newly designed. a 
readily portable. inexpensive unit, A.c.M.1. — ae 
a engineers have packed a remarkably efficient and -S 
yuggedly dependable high frequency unit, amply 
au powered for such electrosurgical procedures as 
cutting. coagulation, desiccation and fulguration- 
The unit provides qa vacuum tube cutting outlet, and 
a spark goP circuit for coagulation, desiccation and 
fulguration- A selector switch, centrally Jocated. 
permits quick and unerring selection of tube cutting. 
coagulating OF plended current, desired. Tube 
a cutting intensity is readily controlled by the right- + 
hand knob, ‘while the spark gop control (for coagu- 
lation. desiccation OF fulguration) is conveniently light 
located om the left of the panel. Electrodes. cables 
a and other accessories: gre carried in the cover of = 
es the unit. which is mounted in & durably handsome 
jeatherette only 32 pounds: 
LED 


The ACS stationary units are constructed of 
#302 stainless steel (18-8). All-welded de- 
sign completely eliminates the use of solder. 
Inside surfaces are completely smooth, and 
all corners and wall-floor junctions are 
rounded to prevent any collection of dirt and 
animal excretions. Unit is mounted in a 
frame of mild angle steel with pre-drilled 
holes to permit easy tiering and assembly 
into multi-cage units. Available in a wide 
range of sizes to meet virtually any require- : : 4 
ment of veterinary ond research hospitals two tone. 
and educational institutions. ing casters, silent wheels and 


operated brakes. -Constructed 
2302 stainless steel throug 


Before you decide on any cage, write with exception of casters. | 
\ for Bulletin #47 giving full details on 
ACS units. 


Animal Cage Co. 


ba P.O. BOX 350 + OAK PARK, ILLINOIS + TELEPHONE EUCLID 3-5639 
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FURADANTIN 


brand of nitrofurantoin 


. new, exclusive veterinary dosage form 
= pleasant tasting = easily administered « readily retained 


In small-animal urinary tract infections, FURADANTIN swiftly achieves high bactericidal concen- 
z trations in the urine, and in a high percentage of cases eliminates incontinence, dysuria, frequency, 
2 and straining. Of 32 dogs and cats recently treated, 29 showed rapid clinical improvement. 
Often, there is marked improvement by the 4th day and complete recovery in 7 to 14 days.” 
In canine tracheobronchitis, FURADANTIN given for 5 days stopped the coughing in 95% of 75 
cases; in some dogs, complete symptomatic relief was gained in 48 hours.3 
COMPOSITION: 
Each FuRADANTIN ORA-BOLS provides FURADANTIN 50 mg. in an excipient containing dextrose. 
SUPPLIED: 
Bottle of 100 scored 50 mg. Ora-Bots. FURADANTIN also is available as: 10 mg. and 100 mg. scored 
tablets, bottles of 100, and Oral Suspension containing 5 mg. FuRADANTIN per cc., bottle of 60 cc. 
REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E., and Coles, E. H.: Vet. Med. 53:649 (Dec.) 1958. 2. Belloff, G. B.- Calif Vet. 9:27 
(Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 3. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. Med. 52:445 (Sept.) 1957. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
Ona-sois'-"- is the Eaton trade mark for small, bolus-shaped tablets. nll I. 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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newPanplex andthe D.V.M. 


Once, there was this D.V.M. (a competent practitioner, but he had his problems). His patients 
hated him because when antibiotics were indicated, he’d pop four pills down their throats. 
Also, he had to rent a big office (which he couldn't afford) to store all the pills. 


Then, he read an ad on Upjohn’s new PANPLEX CAPSULES. It showed how Upjohn had 
squeezed four potent antibiotics into one economical capsule: Panmycint for broad antibacterial 
action; '4/bamycint to control resistant micrococci; Nystatin to suppress fungal overgrowth; 
and Penicillin G. Potassium for added impact. 

So he ordered PANPLEX CAPSULES which he used with great success in numerous cases 
(see below) and he lived happily ever after. 


PANPLEX CAPSULES are recommended in the treatment of the following conditions: 

Dogs: respiratory—bronchitis, pharyngitis, pneumonia, tonsillitis, tracheobronchitis, and other upper 
respiratory infections; urinary—cystitis and nephritis; derma/—dermatoses and wounds; miscellaneous 
—osteomyelitis, bacterial complications of viral infections, and pre- and postoperative prophylaxis; 
gastrointestinal—bacterial diarrhea, enteritis, and gastroenteritis. 

Cats: pneumonia, enteritis, abscesses, infected wounds, bacterial complications of viral diseases, and 
tor pre- and postoperative prophylaxis. 


MARK — — 


treacemarx, REG. U.S. PAT OFF Upjohn 


Veterinary Division / THE UPJOHN COMPANY / Kalamazoo. Michigan | ania 
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A Note concerning Sterile Ophthalmic 
Solutions with Methylcellulose 


— from Alcon Laboratories, Inc. 


In addition to being sterile, the pH and tonicity of each Aicon 
ophthalmic solution are critically adjusted to provide maximum control 
of three vital factors: stability, physiologic effectiveness, and comfort 
to the eye. A dog.is not likely to paw at his eye or rub it against the 
ground if, during treatment, his vision is otherwise normal, and he senses 
the presence of no foreign matter. 

These features are enhanced by the use of methylcellulose as the 
vehicle in all Alcon preparations bearing the prefix ISOPTO®. Methyl- 
cellulose is chemically inert, holds the medication in contact with the 
eye 6 to 8 times longer than plain aqueous solutions, lubricates the eye 
in tear deficiencies, and has no toxic or irritating effect. 


There is a good deal more to the story of sterile ophthalmic 
solutions with methylcellulose, but we hope this gives you 
some ideas to think about. We have some interesting ma- 
terial on the subject, which we will be happy to send 
you on your request. 


By the way, if you haven’t received your free copy of the new 
publication, Canine Ophthalmology, please let us know. 


ALCON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Veterinary Department 
P. O. Box 1959, Fort Worth 1, Texas 


A ComMPLeETE LINE OF STERILE OPHTHALMIC PREPARATIONS 
FOR THE DocToR OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


AV-2 
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1-60-$9-8 


Cenine Englien Cocker 
eiget: 35 ibe. 
yre. 

Vowitiag and dierrtes (bicody), enorexte 

gist Geetroenteritic 

Sreatmest if apy: sone 

opt: Rosege: 1 ec. 

Vomiting and diarrnea stopped promptigs 


given dey; appetite returned, fed 
ned beef; on dey stool, sores] 


of | conelly gore geek 


> 
Ge fam 10 ec. viel, 


in @ ts 44 


Cane B-742-48-33 
Canine Mined Collie 
Yele - 4 youre 
Bisteorg- Vowiting and dierrtes for days 
above 
Gastroenteritis 
Iresteest- DIATHAL 2 oc. t.2. 
Resadte- Dog quit vomiting in four houre- diarrhes 
stopred te siz hours. Unevent fel recovery. 
sew preparetion te much te handle 
and work with then previews - such better 
omer “ire, 
Injection, 10 ce. vial, boxes of 1 and 6. 
cin solution with dipheman!! methytsylfate. 


packaging: DIAT 


DIATRAL.® procaine penicillin G tn dihy 


horses 
m0 
Cage compisivt wast Spectrum anti action 
e (freo rete te severe). biotic action 
| b now 
Combined tn 
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GOV'T SURPLUS and REGULAR SUPPLIES = EQUIPMENT 


CATGUT OPERATING TABLES STAINLESS STEEL 
CHROMIC OR PLAIN AUTO EMBLEMS 


& GALT TREPHINE 
VAGINAL SPECULA 


STAINLESS STEEL 
EYE SCISSORS 


THUMB & 


OSTER CLIPPERS 


BURDIZZO 
EMASCULATOME 


FERGUSON 
ANGIOTRIBES 
SCISSORS & NEEDLE | { BBER GOODS 

COMBINATIONS 


HAEMOSTATIC | NOSTIC SETS 
FORCEPS DING 


= INTRAVENOUS 
MICROSCOPES GALT TREF OPPLIES OSTER CLIPPERS SUPPLIES 


| 

Now Arista Catalog | Surgical Company, 

I Arista Building | 

67 Lexington Avenue 

U9-1 Ylow Available! \ New vor 10. 

Gentlemen: 

At no obligation, please send me your Catalog 

Send for our Catalog VJ-1. Lists more than ] _vs-1 which lists a complete line for the prac ! 

5700 items for the practicing veterinarian. We | ticing veterinarian. ] 

are Distributors for every standard manufac- DVM | 
turer, and can satisfy any of your surgical re- 1 ADDRESS 

quirements. | 

All items are brand new, first quality, and | CY ZONE _ STATE | 
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SUTURES TISSUE FORCER Set 
BANDAGES FRINA 
4 OPERATING & STERILI -) vex! 9-3694 
X-RAY SUPPLIES 
- 


gram-negative Gacte: > 


fickettsiae 


spirochetes. 


certain viruses 


oxytetracycline solution 


protozoa 


A dosage form to meet the diversified needs 
of Veterinary Medicine 


Convenient—a stable solution, sparkling 
clear, for easy instantaneous use. 


pathogenic fungus 
Economical—a therapeutic, systemic dose 
at minimal cost. 

Versatile—meets the diversified needs of 
veterinary practice. 


Supply: 12 Gms. of oxytetracycline in 480-cc. bot- 
tles containing 25 mg./cc. solution of propylene gly- 
col and water. 


Sold to Veterinarians only 


(Pfizer Science for the world’s well-being 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PFIZER LABORATORIES, Div., Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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forMASTITIS | 


dry and lactating cows 


NEWSQUEEJET™ 


single-dose dispenser for sit | | 


FURACIN® SOLUTION veterinary 


brand of nitrofurazone 


@ delivers one full dose @ is discarded after using 
@ savestime @ is convenient, especially when a number 
of cows are to be treated @ unique package 


*design patented 


Furacin has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions.'»? Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%). 
suppusep A water-miscible liquid of FURAcIN 0.2% in polyethylene glycol and water. 
Single-dose SQUEEJET disposable dispenser of 30 cc. Still available, bottles of 500 ce. 
with rubber stopper and 1 gal. 


1. Mires, M. H., and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 2. Mires,M. H.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass..117:49 (July) 1950. 


All Eaton Veterinary Specialties Are Available Through Your Professional Veterinary Distributor. 
NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials— neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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aStomarion 


‘All the splendid features of the popular, double- _ 
_ jacketed FL-2 and HP-2 autoclaves PLUS: 7 


sterilize, control STER, set timer for 
tng of cycle. When exhaust light indicates conclusion of the 


NEW MODEL AT YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE DIRECTLY 


= 
J NEW 
if 
SINGLE CONTROL. + THERMOMETER IN 
_ ~LARGE (7 X 14) CHAMBER, 
+ SAFETY DOOR. CANNOT BE 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 
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DELEGON’ POWDER | | 
Amtiseptic Dressing Powder 


é AN IMPROVED DUSTING POWDER THAT 
_ NOW CONTAINS SULFAMYLO 


IN® ANDSNEOMYCIN. 


@ Stimulates healing of superficial 
wounds and lesions. 


sae e Effective against wide range of gram-positive 
raids and gram-negative bacteria. 


e Active in presence of pus and blood. 


* Destroys certain anaerobic bacteria. | 


© Relatively nontoxic to cellular tissue. 


i - Supplied in 10 Gm. puffer tubes, boxes of 12. 


‘weed % | 
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Their health is your business 


4 
Me and a cat’s surest 


source of health 
is a balanced 
and regular diet 


As an expert on animal nutri- 
tion, you probably insist on a 
balanced diet — fed day to day. 
For you are well aware that 
the benefits of the best for- 
mula in the world can never 
be fully effective if it is fed 
only sporadically. 


Therefore when you recom- 
mend Puss ’n Boots to cat 
owners, we hope you will also 
stress the importance of feed- 
ing it as a daily diet. Since 
whole fish, selected cereals, 
and extra Vitamins B, and E 
supply every nutrient a cat is 
known to need, substitutes 
simply upset the balance. 


And if proof of a completely 
balanced diet—fed regularly 
—were needed, Puss ’n Boots 
cats supply it abundantly. 
Their coats are luxurious; 
their eyes bright; and they are 
obviously “in trim”. 


ALL THis 


MENT 
8-oz. and SUNDAY IN EVERY 8 o7 CAN a 
15-02. size MONDay = A 28, 0F Puss ‘a Boor, 
WEDNESDAY PUSS ‘a Booes ha 


Boos cont more 


then 

nae an an equal "equal 
40 Your cat’; well-bein 

~ 


Once a day... every day 
..-for lifelong nutrition. 


Coast Fisheries Division of The Quoker Oats Company, Chicago 54, III. 
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LEGISLATIVE 


Fiscal 
1960 


Wild Horses-Burros Bill 


Pan American Health 
Organization 


Favorably Reported by 
Committees: 
Government Employees 
Health Benefits 


P.H.S. Commissioned Corps 


Marketing of Hogs and 
Pork Products 


Effects of Insecticides 


Color Additives 
Amendment of 1959 


THE AVMA WASHINGTON Office 


x 


Appropriations for fiscal year 1960, Departments Labor and 
H.E.W. (P.L. 86-158) total $4,016,485,981. Food and Drug 
Administration received $13,800,000, a budgetary increase 
of $2.9 million granted by Congress. Latter will permit crea 
tion of 348 new positions, provide funds for additional 
laboratory and clinical studies into the safety of proposed 
new drugs, and will make for more frequent inspections of 
manufacturing and processing plants under its jurisdiction. 
Among funds provided for P.H.S. activities: general research 
and services, National Institutes of Health, $45,994,000; 
construction of small animal quarters at Rocky Mountain 
Laboratory, Mont., $150,000; research facilities construc- 
tion and acquisition site for large animals, $150,000. 


Wild Horses-Burros bill, H.R. 2725 (see JOURNAL, Sept. 
15, 1959, adv. p. 16), cleared for the President on August 
25. 


Senate cleared for House action S.J. Res. 115, authorizing 
the conveyance of certain D.C. property to Pan American 
Health Organization at its headquarters site. 


S$. 2162, as amended by the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee (H. Report 957), passed the House Sep- 
tember 1. Enactment is expected early in September follow- 
ing Senate approval. 


S$. 2220, to strengthen the P.H.S. Commissioned Corps (see 
JOURNAL, Sept. 1, 1959, adv. p. 12), was reported by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce committee on August 
20. 


H.R. 8394 as amended (see JOURNAL, Sept. 15, 1959, 
adv. p. 16) was favorably reported by the House Agricuk 
ture committee on August 20. 


H.R. 5813, to undertake continuing studies of the effects of 
insecticides upon fish and wildlife, was reported by House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries committee on August 19. 


Senate Labor and Public Welfare committee reported & 
2197 with amendments (S. Report 795), on August 21. Te 
authorize the use of suitable color additives in or on foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics, in accordance with regulations pre 
scribing conditions under which such additives may be safely 
used. 


(Continued on adv. p. 24) 
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Affiliated 


a 
DISTEMPER VACCINE 
ond 
TOUS CANINE HEPATITIS 
Comb. ned, Desccored | 


- 
MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS VACCINE 


COMBINED 
CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 


Modified live virus, Chick-embryo origin 


and INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATITIS VACCINE 


Modified live virus, Porcine tissue culture origin—desiccated 


ble in these package sizes: Single dose « ten 1-dose viais = 


Affiliated Brand Canine Distemper Vaccine, Modified 
live virus of chick embryo origin, and Infectious Canine 
Hepatitis Vaccine, MLV of Porcine tissue culture origin, 
is a combined vaccine containing attenuated strains of 
Canine distemper virus and Infectious canine hepatitis | 
virus. A single injection of 2 cc induced immunity to 
challenge of virulent distemper and hepatitis viruses. 


For added safety, the attenuated Infectious canine 
hepatitis virus is cultivated on porcine kidney cells (un- 
natural host). As a result, it does not reverse to viru- 
lence, even on several serial passages on dogs, and is 
free from viruses pathogenic for dogs. 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


White Halil, illinois 
Corn Beit Laboratories The Gregory Laboratory, inc. 
The Nationa! Laboratories Corp. Grain Beit Supply Co. 


Produced for and sold to graduate veterinarians only : 
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WASHINGTON NEWS—Continued 


No Further Action on 5S. J. 
Res. 41 


NEW BILLS 
Air Pollution Control 


Pesticide Label Declarations 


Health Benefits Program, 
Retired Federal Employees 


| National Farm-City Week 


Second Class Mail Subsidies 


Veterans Pensions 


Health Research Postage Stamp 


* Dr. Ritchie Visits U.S. Veterinary 
Institutions 


Rep. Harris, Chairman of Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee announced August 28 that the committee will not 
take further action this session on S.J. Res. 41, International 
Health and Medical Research (see JOURNAL, June 15, 1959, 
adv. p. 12). Chairman Harris pointed out that testimony re- 
vealed a number of points at issue requiring further clarifi- 
cation, and an effort would be made during recess to clarify 
these. 


S. 2556, Sen. Neuberger (D., Ore.), to extend indefinitely 
the provisions of federal air pollution control law, and to 
give the Surgeon General and the Secretary of H.E.W. cer- 
tain additional authority. 


S. 2602, Sen. Holland (D., Fla.), to amend Federal Food 
and Drug Act with respect to label declaration of the use of 
pesticide chemicals on raw agricultural commodities which 
are the product of the soil. 


H.R. 8788, Rep. Rhodes (D., Pa.), H.R. 8826, Rep. Thompson 
(D., Texas), to provide health benefits program for certain 
retired employees of the federal government. 


H.J. Res. 482, Rep. Cooley (D., N.C.), S. J. Res. 125, Sena- 
tors Ellender (D., La.), Aiken, (R., Vt.), designating the week 
of November 20-26, 1959, as National Farm-City Week. 


H.R. 8603, Rep. Reuss (D., Wis.), would place annual limita- 
tion on publishers’ second-class mail subsidies. 


S. 2542, Sen. Kefauver (D., Tenn.), to increase the annuol 
amount certain veterans would be permitted to earn without 
being deprived of their pensions. 


To provide for issue of a national health research stamp for 
support of National Institute of Health: H.R. 8557, Rep. 
Dulski (D., N.Y.). Would be special postage stamp of dis- 
tinctive design, denomination four cents plus two cents sur- 
charge. 


Colonel Russell McNellis was designated as Chief of the 
Veterinary Division, Office of the Surgeon General, and his 
appointment as Chief of the Veterinary Corps, U.S. Army, 
was announced officially September 1, 1959, by Vice- 
Brigadier General Elmer W. Young, V.C. (Ret.). The promo- 
tion of Colonel McNellis to Brigadier General is expected to 
follow shortly, having been certified for that grade by 
Secretary of the Army, Hon. Wilber M. Brucker. 


Dr. John N. Ritchie, chief veterinary officer of Animal Health 
Division, England, spent August 6-11 in Washington with 
the Agricultural Research Service staff. During his stay in 
this country, Dr. Ritchie visited offices of the Animal Disease 
Eradication Division in several states; also the veterinary 
colleges of Michigan, Minnesota, and lowa. Prior to going 
to the AVMA convention, he attended the short course on 
tuberculosis control held at Kansas State College, August 
19-21. 
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happiest dog 
in the world 


You should have seen him two weeks 
ago. Rash, mange, fleas, phew! Today 
he’s as slick as a seal. Another Seleen® 
case history. If he could smile, he 
would. Seleen. Good for cats, too. 


SULFIDE SOLUTION, ABBOTT. 910155 
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If a client should ask this question, you may answer 
with assurance—“yes, there is. Friskies Cubes.” It’s a 
delicious, fully nourishing main meal. It’s an ideal 
snack or reward. And it’s ready to serve dry just as it 
comes from the box. Because dry Friskies Cubes stay 
fresh and appetizing, a small amount can be left in 
dog’s bowl at all times for between-meal munching; 
perfect for trips or vacation feeding, too. For top 
taste appeal, Friskies Cubes come in six favorite 
flavors: meat, liver, milk, fish, vegetable and chicken 
Six colors, too. Friskies Cubes alone provides every 
food value a dog is known to need. It is a dog food 
you may recommend with utmost confidence. 


F R ISKI ES C U B ES — another quality product from (arnation 
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ust about everyone thought 
it was quite ridiculous to race 
Mr. Tortoise against speedy Mr. Hare . . - 
and justifiably so for the 


odds were extremely lopsided. 


Well, it seems as though something happened to Mr. Hare 
along the way that aided Mr. Tortoise in his victory. 


Like Mr. Tortoise, your Independent 
Veterinary Wholesaler needs a break to 
overcome the lopsided odds presented by 
the accelerated competition of large 
corporate giants. 


Partially, he has to make his own 
“breaks” against the odds presented by 
offering the best personalized service 
he possibly can . . . but it’s not 
enough .. . he needs your patronage 
to continue to give you his 
personalized service. 


DIAMOND 


SUPPORT YOUR! DERE ESALER 
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TRADE MARK 


Soxipen 


now in a 28 cc. 


ONE-DOSE 
INJECTOR : 


and colorful cartons 


@ The exclusive, patented* Soxipent 
formula in a distinctive, new package. 
28 cc. one-dose, easy-to-use, disposable 
plastic injector. In colorful individual 
cartons, each dozen in an attractive box 
for counter display. Soxipent is still 
supplied in 10 cc. tubes (in the flip-top 
box), in 12 cc. syringes and in 100 cc. 
vials. Also Rx Soxipent for acute, 
inflammatory mastitis. 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


*U.S. Patent 2,728,704 
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Address of the President-Elect at the Kansas City Meeting 
S. F. SCHEIDY, V.M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. PRESIDENT, distinguished guests, fel- 
low veterinarians, ladies, and gentlemen: It 
is, indeed, a pleasure for me to address you 
on this occasion. Many of you have traveled 
great distances in order to attend this 
meeting. In behalf of the officers of the 
AVMA, I should like at this time to ex- 
press appreciation for the hospitality and 
the many courtesies that have been ex- 
tended to us here in Kansas City by the 
many people who have worked hard during 
the past year in making arrangements for 
this convention. Much credit is due to the 
Women’s Auxiliary for their fine coopera- 
tion and to the many councils and com- 
mittee members, as well as to the dele- 
gates of our association, who have 
devoted long hours of work in taking care 
of the many specific—and often tedious 
—jobs that had to be done before this 
convention could be held. 

We are privileged to have the Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Veterinary Mec and 
the ninety-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
this year in the heart of the great agricul- 
tural center of our country. The Kansas 
City area and its environs are known for 
the tremendous production of agricultural 
products, including livestock. Naturally, 
then, many of us are greatly interested in 
seeing Kansas City and getting to know 
more about it. 

This is the first time that we in the 
United States have had an opportunity to 
serve as host for the Pan American Vet- 
erinary Congress, and it is a pleasure to 
have so many of our neighbors with us. 


This address was delivered at the joint Ninety-Sixth 
Annual AVMA Meeting and Third Pan American Veteri- 
nary Congress in Kansas City, August 23-27, 1959. 


(355) 


During the past week, a seminar on veteri- 
nary education and public health was held 
by representatives from many countries 
of the western hemisphere. Enlightening 
presentations were given and valuable dis- 


President-Elect S. F. Scheidy 


cussions among participating delegates 
were held. I’m sure much good work was 
accomplished, and I believe each individual 
and country represented will benefit from 
it. 

In recent months, several of your of- 
ficers and many members of the Associa- 
tion have had an opportunity to travel in 
foreign lands, to attend veterinary meet- 
ings, and to familiarize themselves with 
some of the problems there. In certain of 
these overseas countries, bounteous crops, 
healthy livestock, and a thrifty agriculture 
simply do not exist. When we saw the 
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backward conditions in some of these 
countries—especially relative to drinking 
water and dairy products, as well as certain 
food of animal origin—and spoke with the 
people who suffer from them, we realized 
how fortunate we are in this country. 


THE CHANGING TIMES 


One frequently hears comments about 
changing times and, indeed, change is the 
hallmark of the present period. Condi- 
tions never remain the same—they either 
improve or deteriorate. Many changes are 
taking place that affect our profession’s 
activities. The one about which we have 
heard the most in the past few years has 
to do with agricultural practices; it is usu- 
ally called “vertical integration in agri- 
culture” or “contract farming.” This meth- 
od of operating farms, designed chiefly for 
more efficient animal production, consists 
of raising a great number of animals to- 


OcropER 1, 1959 
gether. This appears to be important, in- 
asmuch as there is a great increase in de- 
mand for food and undoubtedly this will 
continue with our rapidly increasing hu- 
man population. In the short span of ten 
years, the United States population has 
increased approximately 28 million to the 
current figure of 176 million people. It is 
estimated that by 1975 the number will be 
over 210 million. In addition, it is antici- 
pated that by that time the national econo- 
my will have increased, possibly doubled, 
in size so that the per capita income will be 
around 50 per cent higher than at present. 
I believe that the rapidly growing popula- 
tion, combined with a significant increase 
in purchasing power for many of our peo- 
ple, will bring about an expansion in the 
demand for food of animal origin. 

This change in animal agriculture will 
affect the activities of many of our mem- 
bers. When there is a great concentration 
of livestock, more veterinary and disease 


The Opening Session of the joint 96th Annual Meeting of the AVMA and 
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control work is required; where there is a 
reduction of livestock, veterinarians are 
obliged to find other and different types of 
work. This other work can usually be ob- 
tained. Frequently, in areas where farm 
livestock has been decreased, there is an 
increased residential development and with 
it an opportunity for small animal practice, 
food inspection, and public health work. 
Since the primary design for integration 
in animal agriculture is for more efficient 
production, it will surely afford an oppor- 
tunity for the veterinarian to become an 
important partner in the business. Experi- 
ence would indicate that when a large num- 
ber of animals are concentrated in one 
place, they must be handled carefully in 
order to control diseases, parasites, and 
other factors that adversely affect livestock 
production. This new type of animal agri- 
culture apparently has been quite success- 
ful in the poultry industry; it seems to be 
growing in some of the swine-raising areas; 


and it has reached a notable size in a lim- 
ited number of cattle-feeding and dairy 
operations. I believe one can say that the 
most successful “integrated” livestock op- 
erations owe their success to good veteri- 
nary supervision. 

Another change in veterinary practice is 
the growth of partnerships and group prac- ° 
tices. They will undoubtedly increase in the 
future and will aid greatly in providing 
services not always available in a one-man 
practice. Although the general practitioner 
will undoubtedly continue for a long time 
to be the backbone of veterinary medicine, 
he alone cannot supply all the services that 
will be required. As veterinary practice 
becomes more specialized, the assistance of 
colleagues or partners with special training 
will be needed to help provide the services 
demanded. For example, some of the spe- 
cialties growing in popularity are radi- 
ology, specialized surgery, infertility work, 


the Third Pan American Congress of Veterinary Medicine in Kansas City 
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General J. A. McCallam, convenes the Opening 
Session of the 96th Annual Meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, held jointly with the 
Third Pan American Veterinary Congress, in Kansas 


City. 


laboratory services, animal nutrition, and 
toxicology. 


DISEASE ERADICATION 


Not a change, but a continuing necessity, 
are the programs organized chiefly by our 
federal and state or provincial governments 
for the eradication of animal diseases. 
They must go forward. Although they were 
started years ago, these programs are far 
from being completed. We must pursue 
them with diligence, with sincerity, and 
with oneness in purpose. We can be justly 
proud of the great reduction of tubercu- 
losis in our cattle herds, but our pride 
should not cause us to neglect careful, rou- 
tine testing so that we can eliminate the 
remaining infected animals. All too often 
we find animals at time of slaughter show- 
ing evidence of the disease. Frequently, 
these animals originate from herds that 
have not been tested for an extended period 
of time. 

What has been said about tuberculosis is 
also true of brucellosis, another disease 
that is receiving a great deal of attention. 
We must cooperate to the fullest possible 
extent in programs designed to control and 
eventually eradicate this disease. 

The federal government has recognized 
the importance of such problems and, in- 


deed, has provided large sums of money to 
help do the job. We must continue to be 
vigilant in maintaining productive herds to 
produce wholesome food. Practicing veteri- 
narians participating in these programs 
must be serious-minded and determined to 
do the job well. This will do much good for 
our profession from a public relations 
standpoint. 


THE SMALL ANIMAL FIELD 


In the rapidly growing metropolitan and 
suburban areas where we find large con- 
centrations of people, there is an oppor- 
tunity and obligation for us to provide vet- 
erinary service to the pet-owning public. In 
this day and age, the people expect (and 
rightfully so) good service which now can 
be provided because of many new develop- 
ments in products and techniques. Many 
veterinarians have established fine hospi- 
tals and clinics for this service; however, 
there are other establishments whose facili- 
ties should be markedly improved if they 
are to deserve the designation “hospital.” 

Many practicing veterinarians, especially 
those interested in small animal work, fre- 
quently arrange for and attend seminars 
where they can discuss their mutual prob- 
lems, improve their techniques, and learn 
of new developments that they can apply in 
their practices. These self-supported, self- 
directed seminars provide an opportunity 
for their members to select subject matter 
and instructors of their choice. Such ar- 
rangements should be encouraged for they 
allow their members to continue their edu- 
cation without having to spend a great deal 
of time away from their practices. I should 
like to mention, too, that many young vet- 
erinarians have made noteworthy contribu- 
tions in recent years, especially in develop- 
ing surgical techniques. Some of these 
young men have had special training; 
others have done their work in connection 
with their private and hospital practices. 


A NEW OPPORTUNITY 


A relatively new opportunity for service 
and for the employment of well-trained 
veterinarians is the care and maintenance 
of animal colonies needed for research. 
Many veterinarians are now members of 
research teams connected with medical 
schools, research institutes, government 
laboratories, and industrial organizations. 

I’m sure many such organizations are or 
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will be seeking more young veterinarians 
for such work. This is as it should be. By 
providing expert animal care and certain 
techniques, trained veterinarians can con- 
tribute greatly to research that may lead to 
discoveries which will benefit animals as 
well as man. 


EDUCATION 


Last year, Dr. Rebrassier, our president 
for 1958-1959, reminded us of the im- 
portance of continually improving the 
teaching programs in our veterinary col- 
leges and also referred to the need for 
paying attention to the identification and 
selection of potential candidates for our 
profession. I should like to reemphasize the 
importance of continued vigilance. Our 
educational system must be upgraded so 
that incoming members of the profession 
can meet the challenge that will be before 
them. We should begin offering encourage- 
ment to students of high school age if we 
wish to get the best type of applicant for 
veterinary education. We should advise and 
guide them so that they are adequately pre- 
pared when they make application for ad- 
mission to our colleges. 

It is also important that we support 
postgraduate and other continuing educa-, 
tional programs. In this regard we, as of- 
ficers in the AVMA, frequently refer to the 
activities of our Research Council and our 
Education Council. As you know, funds 
have been collected over the years (chiefly 
from our own members and a few friends) 
to be used as stipends for qualified gradu- 
ate students so that they can better prepare 
themselves for teaching and research work 
or both. This fund raising must not only 


continue, but must also become more 
active. It is encouraging to see a goodly 
number of recent graduates interested in 
continting their education. They must be 
supported. 

I believe we have made progress in this 
regard by arranging a more systematic 
method to acquire and handle funds for the 
Research Trust. Arrangements have been 
made to accept gifts either large or small. 
Those of appropriate size can be earmarked 
as a trust fund so that the principal will 
remain intact and only the earnings will be 
used. Such trust funds can be identified in 
any manner prescribed by the donor. In 
addition, we expect to employ an individual 
whose chief duty will be to work with the 
Research Trust and the Research Council. 
We believe he can help us arrive at the goal 
which is so clearly visible but so impossible 
to attain unless someone both qualified and 
interested administers the program. 

The continuing education programs 
generally are given by the colleges and uni- ” 
versities in the form of short courses 
(usually of several days’ duration) and 
scientific programs which are presented at 
our constituent association meetings. We 
are pleased that the attendance at such 
meetings is increasing and that the pro- 
grams are generally of high caliber. 


PROFESSIONAL AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


On many occasions, we have spoken of 
the professional and public relations activ- 
ities within the AVMA. Much progress 
has been made in these areas during the 
past few years, but much more can be 
made. Since additional personnel are now 
available, and we hope that still more will 
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become available, we can begin to do at 
least some of the things we believe need 
doing—things we have talked about for a 
long time. I might add that officers of the 
AVMA cannot do them alone. Individual 
members must also participate. Much, and 
indeed the most effective, work can be done 
on the local level. This is especially true 
with respect to public relations work. 

However, the central organization can 
and will give aid to the constituent associa- 
tions as best it can. Literature, speakers’ 
kits, audiovisual aids and, to a limited 
extent, personnel are available for work 
with constituent associations. 

Perhaps the time has arrived when we 
should be giving consideration to another 
publication for our membership—so that 
we can keep them better informed regard- 
ing matters of professional interest. This 
publication would contain items related 
chiefly to the activities of the profession 
on the local, state, and national levels. It 
would provide a medium to convey news, 
legislative matters pertaining to the live- 
stock industry, changes in animal agri- 
culture, and other items not appropriate 
for publication in a professional, technical 
journal, such as the semimonthly or re- 
search journals of our Association. Such a 
publication is receiving serious attention at 
the present time. 

In order to tackle specific problems 
of need by constituent associations, plans 
are being made to hold a special meeting 
for the secretaries of these associations. A 


full exchange of ideas may help solve many 
of the problems. Several regional or dis- 
trict meetings throughout the country also 
will be held within the ensuing year in 
order to apprise each district of the 
problems related to the activities of the 
AVMA and to assist in solving them. 

I am pleased to report that some local 
associations have in recent years arranged 
for two much needed services in their 
given area: emergency service and griey- 
ance committee service. Both of these 
services are commendable and I believe 
many other associations should also ar- 
range to provide them. They give much 
needed help to our clientele, the animal- 
owning public, and also bring much credit 
to the profession. With a little planning 
and cooperative effort on the local level, we 
can do much to improve our relationship 
with the public. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


The growth and activities of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, especially in recent 
years, have been a great aid to our Associa- 
tion. Members of the Auxiliary have done 
noble work. Their loan fund has helped 
many young men complete their college 
education, and their work with student 
auxiliaries has done much to strengthen 
membership and participation in the af- 
fairs of both the constituent associations 
and the parent organization. 

We greatly appreciate their interest and 
effort and are pleased to be able to show 


Retiring President R. E. 
Rebrassier (left) receives 
the service plaque from 
Dr. D. Anderson, chairman 
of the Executive Board. 
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Some of the speakers who addressed the Opening 

Session of the 96th Annual Meeting of the AVMA 

and the Third Pan American Congress of Veterinary 
Medicine are shown at the right. 


our appreciation by providing them with 
office space and certain other facilities, long 
overdue, in our Chicago office. It is hoped 
that these facilities can be expanded in the 
future. The Auxiliary’s rapidly growing 
membership demands more service than 
ean be readily rendered from the private 
home of a willing worker. 


FUTURE PLANS 


It has been recognized for several years, 
and it now appears increasingly evident, 
that there is a need for a general survey to 
help lay more specific long-range plans for 
our profession. The type of a survey cur- 
rently under consideration cannot be done 
in a short time by sending out a fairly 
simple questionnaire. It will require several 
individuals—some with special training in 
gathering facts and information that later 
ean be analyzed. This will be an expensive 
proposition, and we hope that foundation 
funds can be obtained for such a project. 

From time to time, questions are raised 
regarding the location of the central 
AVMA headquarters office. Some members 
believe it should not be located in Chicago. 
Others believe that, wherever it is located, 
we should own our office building. Cur- 
rently, these matters are under study, and 
I believe our committee will accumulate 
facts that will lead to the correct decision, 
not just for the immediate future but for 
many years to come. 

In these brief remarks, I have attempted 
to tell you some of our problems and some 
of our plans, trusting that during the 
ensuing year we may have your whole- 
hearted cooperation. I assure you that we, 
as officers, will do our very best to solve 
our problems and to carry out our plans 
successfully. 

I sincerely trust that you, one and all, 
will enjoy your stay in Kansas City. I feel 
certain that this joint meeting between the 
Pan American Congress and our annual 
convention will be extremely interesting 
and valuable. 

Thank you. 


Mayor H. Roe Bartle wel- 

comes veterinarians, their 

families, and guests to 
Kansas City. 


Mrs. E. A. Woelffer, pre- 
sents greetings from Wom- 
en's Auxiliary. 


Dr. J. N. Ritchie, president 

of the Royal College of 

Veterinary Surgeons, Lon- 

don, England, brings greet- 
ings from Britain. 


Dr. Pablo Zierold, presi- 

dent of the Directing 

Council, Pan American 

Congress, addresses the 
group. 


Dr. Ervin A. Eichhorn, 
chief, Animal Health 
Branch, FAO, presents Sir 
Thomas Dalling's address, 
“Global Picture of Animal 


Disease." 
Dr. James A. McCain, 
president, Kansas State 


University, reads his paper 
on the veterinarian and 
national welfare. 
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The Veterinarian and the National Welfare 


JAMES A. McCAIN, Ed.D., LL.D. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


THE VETERINARY profession is indispensa- 
ble to the health and vigor of the American 
people and to their economic progress. It 
is, therefore, in the national interest to 
undertake all reasonable means of foster- 
ing the continued development and perfec- 
tion of veterinary science and practice. 

Such self-evident truths hardly require 
expression, much less emphasis, before an 
audience of veterinarians. Yet so ignorant 
or apathetic is the general public with 
regard to the role of this profession that 
it is by no means inappropriate to remind 
you of the magnificant contributions of 
veterinarians and urge that you shout 
these contributions from the roof tops. 

If a full measure of service is to be ex- 
pected of veterinary medicine now and in 
the future, it must continually be refreshed 
and invigorated from those twin wells of 
education and research just as are such 
other professional occupations as engineer- 
ing, human medicine, and the sciences. The 
requisite programs of education and re- 
search are a charge against tax funds, 
state and federal, and therefore will flour- 
ish or wither in direct proportion to public 
appreciation and support. Yet of all the 
professional occupations, perhaps none 
enjoys less public prestige today in propor- 
tion to its value to society than veterinary 
medicine, unless it be teaching. 

If this statement sounds too harsh, it 
should be observed that veterinarians are 
not the objects of public hostility, as is 
sometimes the case with physicians, who 
occasionally display an obsessive concern 
with fees, and scientists, who busily devise 
techniques for our self-destruction. 

The public image of the veterinarian is 
more condescending than unfriendly. As 
dentistry acquired the status of a profes- 
sion the mammoth tooth inevitably dis- 
played outside the practitioner’s office, the 
symbol of a trade, disappeared. But the 
analogous symbol of the veterinarian, the 


Dr. McCain is president, Kansas State University, Man- 
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horse, persists. People generally haven't 
accepted the fact that veterinary medicine 
is a profession, with intellectual and edu- 
cational qualifications as demanding as 
those of the other learned occupations. 

In a popular drama of the 1930's, 
eventually made into a film, the pretentions 
of a social climber were shattered by the 
revelation that her father was a veteri- 
narian on whose premises was proudly dis- 
played a life-size cardboard horse. Since 
this play was as devoid of artistic quality 
as of occupational authenticity, it has 
happily long since disappeared from the 
boards. But only last spring, an episode of 
the television show, “State Trooper,” por- 
trayed a veterinarian as the village oddball 
and ne’er-do-well. 

It remained for Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson to furnish the crowning 
evidence of the distorted popular image of 
the veterinarian when in 1956 he proposed 
to eliminate veterinarians from the Armed 
Services because mechanization had re- 
placed cavalry horses and pack animals. 
Mr. Wilson has been aptly described as a 
man who was born with a silver foot in his 
mouth. 

The veterinarian who takes justifiable 
pride in his profession should be zealous in 
his determination to correct such erroneous 
public impressions. Far more important 
than pride, however, is the fact that a 
vigorous and progressive veterinary pro- 
fession is vital to the nation, and whether 
the profession fulfills its mission adequate- 
ly depends upon a chain of events starting 
with public understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 


PUBLIC MISCONCEPTIONS 


What are the important facts about 
veterinary medicine which the public 
should know but does not? I should cite 
five such facts; you of the profession can 
doubtless supplement my list with others. 

First of all I should impress upon the 
public that veterinary medicine is, in the 
fullest sense, a professional occupation 
with an ancient and honorable tradition. 
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According to Dr. J. F. Smithcor’s interest- 
ing and scholarly volume, “Evolution of 
the Veterinary Art,” the practice of veteri- 
nary medicine “is recorded in the oldest 
documents known.” In the ancient civiliza- 
tions of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
veterinary medicine was equated with 
human medicine as a healing art and, like 
human medicine, the subject of numerous 
scientific and philosophical treatises. Dur- 
ing these periods, veterinary practitioners 
enjoyed high social and professional pres- 
tige. 

As Dr. Smithcors points out, “With the 
development of horseshoes in the third or 
fourth century, the blacksmith, to the de- 
triment of the profession, assumed the 
healing responsibilities of the now defunct 
veterinarian.” By the middle of the 
eighteenth century, however, the practice 
of veterinary medicine was on its way 
toward restoration as a profession, and the 
first veterinary schools were established. As 
a result, today’s veterinarian must com- 
plete a six-year professional, university- 
level course of study roughly paralleling 
the training of a physician, and veterinary 
schools are integral parts of such dis- 
tinguished universities as Edinburgh, 
Munich, and Madrid in Europe and 18 
major institutions in the United States. 

Second, I should cherish public knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the enormous 
contributions which veterinarians have 
made to the control and eradication of 
diseases which afflict human beings. Few 
people realize that there are 90 or more 
diseases of animals which can be trans- 
mitted to man and that veterinarians 
through practice, research, and regulatory 
activities have done yeoman service in com- 
batting many of the more virulent of these. 

Furthermore, veterinarians and veteri- 
nary research have a key role in the cam- 
paigns against three of today’s greatest 
scourges of mankind: tuberculosis, cancer, 
and heart disease. Dr. J. Arthur Myers, 
professor of medicine and preventive medi- 
cine and public health at the University of 
Minnesota, devoted most of a 400-page 
volume, “Man’s Greatest Victory over 
Tuberculosis,” published in 1940, to the 
successful efforts of veterinarians to cope 
with this dread disease. Starting on the 
assumption that “the disease could never 
be controlled in the human family unless it 
is controlled among animals with which 


man comes in contact and upon which he 
depends for a part of his food supply,” he 
declares, “the program of the veterinarian 
has been fully as effective, if not more so, 
than that of physicians, in controlling the 
disease in man.” 

The director of the National Heart 
Institute, Dr. James Watt, recently 
enumerated the continuing and valuable 
contributions of veterinarians and veteri- 
nary research to our knowledge of cardio- 
vascular disease and declared: “I am 
confident that the advantages of a mutual 
concentration of interest with the medical 
profession on the problems of cardiovascu- 
lar disease will become increasingly ap- 
parent to the veterinary profession, and 
that the bond between the professions will 
strengthen to the benefit of human wel- 
fare.” 

Notable achievements by veterinarians 
in the field of cancer research are listed by 
Willard H. Eyestone, D.V.M., chief of the 
Laboratory Aids Branch of the National 
Institutes of Health, who concludes a recent 
paper on this subject with the observation: 


Basic studies on the association of viruses in 
the etiology of cancer in domestic animals are 
particularly well suited to veterinary research. 
An important contribution to cancer research 
could be made if an organized system of work- 
ing up clinical-pathologic data in veterinary in- 
stitutions were adopted. Cancer in domestic ani- 
mals should be studied more intensively for the 
ultimate benefit of animals as well as man. 


The veterinarian is acquiring increas- 
ing importance in the field of public health 
work. It is significant that the first Nation- 
al Institute on Veterinary Public Health 
Practice was held at the University of 
Michigan in October of 1958 and character- 
ized as “a turning point in the develop- 
ment of this important field of community 
health.” Even such an up-to-date menace 
as Los Angeles smog has not escaped the 
veterinarian. Earl J. Catcott, D.V.M., of 
that city’s Public Health Service, describes 
several recent investigations by veteri- 
narians in his area to determine whether 
animals are injured by air pollution. 

Third, I should impress upon the public 
the enormous dollars and cents contribu- 
tions of the veterinary profession to the 
nation’s great livestock industry. In ex- 
tolling the value of research to agriculture, 
land-grant college spokesmen are tempted 
to cite more examples from crop production 
than from livestock since the cause and 
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effect relationship between research and 
increased yields is simple to demonstrate. 
No less substantial are the benefits derived 
from veterinary research, but since these 
involve the prevention or cure of disease, 
they are more negative in character. The 
veterinary profession saves the livestock 
industry millions of dollars annually with 
a considerable part of these savings passed 
on to the consumer in lower costs of meat, 
poultry, and dairy products. 

Many instances of the spectacular results 
of animal disease research can be cited. 
For example, veterinary research led to 
the development and application of a satis- 
factory vaccination procedure for hog 
cholera which has been conservatively 
estimated as saving $30 to $60 million 
annually, despite the fact that the yearly 
cost of the prophylactic procedure is ap- 
proximately $35 million. 

Cattle tick fever or Texas cattle fever at 
the turn of the century took a $40 million 
toll annually from the agricultural returns 
of the deep South. Eradication of this dis- 
ease through veterinary research has 
permitted the South to engage in a diversi- 
fied livestock farming. 


Dr. S. F. Scheidy, new AVMA president, at installa- 
tion ceremony in Kansas City. 


The eradication compaign, conducted co- 
operatively by the agricultural research 
service of the U.S.D.A. and the various 
states, has succeeded in reducing annual 
livestock losses due to brucellosis by slight- 
ly more than 50 per cent in the past four 
years (from losses valued at $57 million in 
1954 to $27 million in 1957) and has cut 
the infection rate among all cattle blood- 
tested from 2.6 per cent in 1954 to 1.6 per 
cent in 1958. 

Prior to the development of blackleg vac- 
cine by veterinarians in 1916, losses of 
calves up to 2 years of age from blackleg in 
the range country averaged in excess of 10 
per cent annually. The use of the vaccine 
has reduced this loss to virtually zero. On 
Jan. 1, 1959, Kansas had approximately 
1,600,000 head of cattle under 2 years of 
age worth an estimated $144 million. It 
can be assumed, therefore, that prophylac- 
tic use of blackleg vaccine is saving the 
Kansas livestock producers approximately 
$14 million a year. 


Fourth, I should want the general public 
and especially the top administrative per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense to be 
aware of the essential role of veterinarians 
in today’s Armed Services. Of course, the 
principal responsibility of the Veterinary 
Corps is not the treatment of military 
animals but the maintenance of acceptable 
sanitary standards for the food, com- 
munity areas, and utilities and waste 
disposal systems utilized by Armed Forces 
personnel. 

Persons who are familiar with the prob- 
lems of maintaining large numbers of 
troops in countries having sanitary stand- 
ards substantially below our own can fully 
appreciate the importance of veterinarians 
to personnel fitness and morale. 


As an indication of the scope of services 
performed by the Veterinary Corps for our 
Armed Forces, it is worth noting that in 
1955 the Veterinary Corps undertook pro- 
curement inspection involving the purchase 
of 1,469,026,000 Ib. of food of animal 
origin, the approximate cost of which was 
$661,061,700. The total amount of all food 
products inspected by the Veterinary 
Corps during the year, including surveil- 
lance inspection, was 22,240,070,000 Ib., of 
which 13,151,355,000 lb. was in oversea 
areas and 9,088,715,000 Ib. in the conti- 
nental United States. During that period, 
69,000 inspections of source establishments 
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were made in connection with food pro- 
curement on a world-wide basis. 

In the event of another global war, the 
Veterinary Corps of the Armed Forces of 
the future will have the vastly more com- 
plicated task of inspection and control 
involving food and water supplies contami- 
nated by radiation, and perhaps even 
combating the effects of germ warfare. 

It is ironic that at the very time when 
Secretary Wilson proposed the abolition of 
the Veterinary Corps, deans of the nation’s 
veterinary schools were being invited to a 
conference at Oakridge to be instructed in 
their role in this new type of warfare. 

Finally, I should want the public in- 
formed about the attractive career op- 
portunities afforded young people of 
superior ability by veterinary medicine. 
Following a recent survey of employment 
opportunities, the American Veterinary 
Medical Association foresees no “satura- 
tion” of the field in the foreseeable future; 
on the contrary, a sharp increase is antici- 
pated in the needs for veterinarians in 
public healfh work, animal disease control, 
food sanitation, and other such employ- 
ment. 

The veterinary schools rank first among 
the professional courses offered in Ameri- 
can universities in the proportion of their 
graduates who are working in the field of 
their college major. A recent survey shows 
that ten years after graduation, 95 per 
cent of all veterinarians are still employed 
in veterinary occupations and most of the 
remaining 5 per cent are employed in 
related fields. By comparison, only 42 per 
cent of engineering graduates are em- 
ployed in engineering occupations ten years 
after graduation, with 51 per cent em- 
ployed in related fields. 

In earning capacity, veterinary medi- 
cine ranks high among the professional 
occupations. A follow-up study of veteri- 
nary graduates of Kansas State Univer- 
sity, for example, reveals that 1947 gradu- 
ates, on the average, earned $311 per 
month their first year out of college but 
were earning $821 per month ten years 
later; 1952 graduates started at $386 per 
month and five years later were earning 
$750 per month. By as much as $100 per 
month, these salaries were higher than 
those earned by graduates of any of the 
other schools or departments of the Uni- 
versity. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How can such facts as these be im- 
pressed upon the general public as a means 
of destroying the distorted popular image 
of the veterinarian and generating public 
appreciation and support for this impor- 
tant profession? To this end, I propose 
three measures. 

First, the veterinary profession should 
conduct a systematic program of public 
information, not to enhance the social 
status of veterinarians but as a means of 
realizing professional goals and ideals. It 
is important that veterinary schools con- 
tinue to attract youth of superior ability, 
and that adequate tax funds be secured for 
research and educational activities so es- 
sential to the development of any profes- 
sion. 

The excellent public relations program 
established a few years ago by the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, aug- 
mented by programs adopted by several 
state associations, is already accomplish- 
ing much. Such efforts should utilize all 
public information mediums. Pharmaceuti- 


Dr. E. E. Leasure is installed as president-elect of the 
AVMA. 
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Mrs. Frank R. Booth, Elkhart, Ind., was elected presi- 

dent of the Women's Auxiliary to the AVMA at the 

Kansas City meeting. Mrs. E. E. Leasure is the new 
president-elect. 


cal houses, for example, might be per- 
suaded to devote more national advertising 
to publicizing the contributions of veteri- 
narians to human health, to the livestock 
industry, and to the consuming public. But 
most important of all, every member of the 
profession should be sensitive to distorted 
portrayals of veterinarians in films, tele- 
vision programs, fiction, and the press, and 
they should be prompt and vigorous in 
protesting these to persons responsible for 
them. 

My second admonition is that veteri- 
narians become more agressive in seeking 
increased state and federal support for 
veterinary research programs. Despite the 
enormous benefits which have accrued to 
human health and to the nation’s livestock 
industry through veterinary research, the 
funds now available for research are only 
a fraction of those needed. According to 
the U.S.D.A., the annual direct loss from 
death of animals in the United States is 
conservatively estimated to be 15 per cent 
of swine, 20 per cent of sheep and lambs, 
10 per cent of, cattle and calves, and 20 
per cent of poultry. In the face of these 
losses, the funds available for research on 
livestock disease appear pathetically inade- 
quate. According to a 1951 survey made by 
Dr. H. W. Marston of the U.S.D.A., the 


total farm value of cattle, swine, sheep, 
poultry, horses, and mules in the United 
States was estimated at $13,118,264,000, 
and in the same year, the total expendi- 
tures for all research on animal and poul- 
try diseases was $10,987,000. Thus, only 
$1.00 of research money was available for 
every $1,200 worth of livestock. Expendi- 
tures for veterinary research have, of 
course, increased substantially since 1951 
but so has the value of the nation’s live- 
stock. Assuming, however, that today the 
level of research support is double that of 
1951, the available funds would still fall far 
short of needs. 

State associations of veterinarians can 
be especially effective in efforts to increase 
legislative appropriations for veterinary 
research. Such efforts will inevitably run 
afoul of a growing national resistance to 
taxes. It is important, therefore, that a 
sharp distinction be made between non- 
productive public expenditures and produc- 
tive public expenditures which bring a 
return on the investment. In the case of 
veterinary research, the U.S.D.A. has esti- 
mated that animal agriculture failed to 
realize a potential gross income of over 
$3 billion in 1955 as a result of death 
losses alone. Increased funds for animal 
disease research would inevitably result in 
savings to the livestock industry of 
hundreds of dollars for every dollar spent. 

Finally, I would urge your vigorous sup- 
port for the nation’s 18 veterinary schools. 
In the final analysis, it is these schools 
and the universities of which they are a 
part that are chiefly responsible for the 
professional status of veterinary medicine. 

Gratifying progress has been made by 
the veterinary schools since World War II. 
In the field of physical plant expansion, for 
example, over half of the veterinary schools 
now have major buildings under construc- 
tion or in the planning stage. However, all 
of the veterinary schools require sub- 
stantial increases in operational funds. It 
is becoming more and more difficult to 
maintain first-rate teaching and research 
staffs in the face of the earnings which 
veterinarians can realize in private prac- 
tice, in veterinary-related industries, and 
in government positions such as offered 
by the vast new U.S.D.A. veterinary 
laboratory under construction at Ames, 
Iowa. It should be kept in mind that ef- 
fective advocacy of more funds for a veter- 
inary school requires support of the entire 
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program of the university of which it is a 
part, a course of action I can commend 
to you with unbounded enthusiasm. 

Certainly, flourishing schools of veteri- 
nary medicine are a most effective guar- 
antee of a strong and progressive veteri- 
nary profession. 


Awards Presented at 
Kansas City Convention 


This year five citations were awarded at the © 


AVMA Convention in Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, AVMA president, made 
four of the presentations and Mr. John McCain 
presented the Borden Award at the opening ses- 
sion of the joint Third Pan American Veterinary 
Congress and Ninety-Sixth Annual AVMA Con- 
vention, August 24. A listing of the citations and 
their recipients follow: 


Citation—1959 AVMA Award 
Dr. John G. Hardenbergh 


Dr. John G. Hardenbergh was born in Berk- 
shire, N.Y., April 15, 1892. He received a V.M.D. 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1916. 

After graduation, he joined Gilliland Labora- 
tories, Inc., at Marietta, Pa., for two years and 
then served with the U. S. Army Veterinary Corps 
from 1918-1920. 

Serving for one year as a field agent for the 
New Jersey Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. 
Hardenbergh joined the Mayo Foundation in 
Rochester, Minn., in the division of experimental 
surgery and pathology in 1921. He became asso- 
ciated with the Walker-Gordon Laboratory Com- 
pany, Inc., Plainsboro, N.J., in 1927, and taught 
part-time at his Alma Mater. In January, 1941, he 
became Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 
of the AVMA publications. 

Dr. Hardenbergh retired as executive secretary 
on Sept. 1, 1958, but has continued to serve the 
Association as general consultant and treasurer. 
He will officially retire from this latter position 
Dec. 31, 1959 (see the JouRNAL, Sept. 15, 1958, p. 
301). 

Dr. Hardenbergh was also a captain in the Vet- 
erinary Reserve Corps from 1924 to 1936; chair- 
man of the advisory commission on veterinary 
medicine, procurement and assignment service, 
War Manpower Commission; a special consultant 
in veterinary medicine to the health resources ad- 
visory committee, Office of Defense Mobilization; 
and a member of the advisory council on rural 
civil defense. 

He joined the AVMA in 1918. In addition to 
holding other memberships, Dr. Hardenbergh is or 
has been affiliated with the following societies: 
the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association; the 
American Public Health Association; the Society 


of American Bacteriologists; Association of Milk 
Sanitarians (president in 1937); New Jersey 
Health Officers Association; New Jersey Health 
and Sanitary Association; Institute of Food Tech- 
nology; Sigma Xi; and Phi Zeta. He was also 
secretary of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New Jersey for several years. In addition, he is 
a member of the board of directors of the Anti- 
Cruelty Society of Chicago. 

Last April, the General Alumni Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania presented Dr. Harden- 
bergh with its Award of Merit for his distin- 
guished career and service to the University. 

During the past year, he served as secretary to 
the U. S. Committee for the Sixteenth Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress held in Madrid, Spain, 
in May. He was also instrumental in organizing 
Pan American participation in the four-day scien- 
tific meeting of the AVMA in Kansas City, Aug. 
24-27. 

Dr. Hardenbergh’s accession to the office of 
Executive Secretary to the AVMA is a milestone 
in the growth of the Association and the result of 
a long-time survey of the Association's affairs. The 
expansion of veterinary science in the affairs of 
our country necessitated an expansion of the pro- 
fession’s labors as well. 

During the 18 years in which Dr. Hardenbergh 
served in this capacity, the veterinary profession 
has more than doubled in size, seven new schools 
of veterinary medicine have begun and have been 
accredited by the Association, and veterinary medi- 


President Rebrassier (right) congratulates Dr. John 
G. Hardenbergh after presenting him with the 1959 
AVYMA 


cine has assumed increasingly important roles in 
public health, agriculture, medical research, and in 
the investigation of outer space. 

At the presentation of the AVMA Award, Dr. 
R. E. Rebrassier, president of the Association, 
largely attributed this orderly growth and the in~ 
creasing importance of veterinary medicine to 
Dr. Hardenbergh’s sound decisions and wise 
guidance. 

Therefore, in recognition of his distinguished 
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service as executive secretary for 18 years as well 
as his countless contributions to the veterinary 
profession as a whole, Dr. John G. Harden- 
bergh was selected as recipient of the 1959 AVMA 
Award. 


+ 


Citation—1959 Practitioner Research Award 
Dr. Edwin A. Churchill 


Dr. Edwin A. Churchill was born in Phillips- 
burg, N.J., June 22, 1918. He attended public 
schools in Phillipsburg and graduated from Mer- 
cersburg Academy in 1936. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for one year of prevet- 
erinary training and received his D.V.M. degree 
from the School of Veterinary Medicine there in 
1941. 

Immediately after graduation, Dr. Churchill ac- 
cepted a position as an assistant in the Department 
ot Surgery at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
resigned this position in November, 1941, to enter 
private practice in Silver Spring, Md. He remained 
in Maryland until September, 1943, and then joined 
Dr. Sherman Ames of Easton, Pa. in general 
practice. 

In September, 1944, Dr. Churchill became an 
assistant professor of surgery, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, at his Alma Mater. In 1947, he 
became associate professor of surgery and head of 
the department. In September, 1950, he resigned 
to enter equine practice at Centreville, Md. 

Dr. Churchill is currently owner and operator 
of a large animal hospital with a 40-horse capacity 
in addition to a small breeding establishment. He 
devotes all his time to equine practice specializing 
in Standardbred horses (trotter and pacers). 

As a result of Dr. Churchill's investigations and 
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the publication of his method for the surgical re- 
moval of sesamoid bone fragments from injured 
horses, he has enabled other veterinarians to re- 
turn a higher percentage of horses to successful 
racing in a shorter time than had been possible 
previously. 

In addition, he took the time to conduct his in- 
vestigation and to publish his results while engaged 
in a busy private practice. Therefore, in recogni- 
tion of his contribution to veterinary medical re- 
search for horses, Dr. Churchill was selected as 
recipient of the 1959 Practitioner Research Award. 


~ + + 


Citation—1 2th 1.V.C. Prize 
Dr. William H. Feldman 


Dr. William H. Feldman was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, Nov. 30, 1892. He came to the United 
States in 1894, and obtained his preliminary edu- 
cation in the public schools of Paonia, Colo. He 
then attended Colorado State University, receiving 
a D.V.M. degree in 1917; an M.S. degree in 1926; 
and an honorary D.Sc. degree in 1945. 

Following graduation, Dr. Feldman joined the 
faculty of his Alma Mater. He remained a mem- 
ber of the teaching and research staff there until 
1927, when he was invited to join the staff of the 
Mayo Clinic as an instructor of comparative pa- 
thology in the Mayo Foundation Graduate School 
at the University of Minnesota. 

He was advanced to assistant professor in 1932; 
associate professor in 1936; and professor in 1944. 
Upon his retirement from the Mayo Clinic on Jan. 
1, 1958, he moved to Washington, D.C., at the in- 
vitation of the Veterans Administration, to become 


President Rebrassier (right) 
presents the Practitioner 
Research Award to Dr. 
Edwin A. Churchill. 
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chief of laboratory research in pulmonary diseases 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

His professional activities have been in the area 
of experimental pathology. He has been particu- 
larly interested in neoplasia of domesticated ani- 
mals, the pathology of certain infectious diseases 
of animals transmissible to man, and the pathology 
and chemotherapy of human tuberculosis and lep- 
rosy. He has carried out extensive laboratory 
studies on the chemotherapy of tuberculosis, and 
in 1944, he and his colleagues, Dr. Frank C. Mann 
and Dr. H. Corwin Hinshaw, received the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s Gold Medal Award for 
their scientific exhibit of original work in this 
field. 

In 1946, Dr. Feldman delivered the Harben 
Lectures at the Royal Institute of Public Health 
and Hygiene in London, England. He also lectured 
on the chemotherapy of tuberculosis in seven other 
cities in Europe. That same year, he was presented 
with the Pasteur Medal by the Pasteur Institute 
of Paris and awarded the Alvarenga Prize of the 
College of Physicians, Philadelphia, for his pio- 
neering work in the chemotherapy of tuberculosis. 

In 1948, he was a delegate to the Fifth Interna- 
tional Congress on Leprosy at Havana, Cuba. In 
1953, he was given the Dearholt Medal of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Conference on Tuberculosis; and 
in 1955, he received the Trudeau Medal of the 
National Tuberculosis Association for his “early 
careful studies of the action of drugs on tubercu- 
losis, which contributed immeasurably to the suc- 
cessful use of chemotherapy in this disease.” 

The Minnesota V.M.S. presented Dr. Feldman 
with a citation for “distinguished service to medi- 
cine,” in May, 1957, “for his contributions to the 
fundamental research which lead to several great 
modern advances in chemotherapy and, especially, 
for his work in the development of basic medical 


Dr. William H. Feldman 
(right) receives from Presi- 
dent Rebrassier the Twelfth 
International Veterinary 
Congress Prize. 


knowledge of the antibiotics such as streptomycin 
and related compounds for use in the treatment of 
human tuberculosis.” He also received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal of the American College 
of Chest Physicians at the annual meeting of the 
College in New York City, in June, 1957. 

Dr. Feldman became president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Medical Museums (now 
called the International Academy of Pathologists) 
in 1941; president of the American College of 
Veterinary Pathologists in 1949; and president of 
the American Association of Pathologists and 
Racteriologists in 1952. 

He is presently a member of the Scientific Ad- 
visory Board of the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, Washington, D.C.; the Advisory Medi- 
cal Board of the Leonard Wood Memorial ( Ameri- 
can Leprosy Foundation, chairman) ; and the Com- 
mittee on Institutional Grants, American Cancer 
Society. 

Dr. Feldman is also a member of the Advisory 
Council of the Colorado Foundation for Research 
in Tuberculosis, the Minnesota Pathological So- 
ciety, the American Trudeau Society, the Ameri- 
can Society for Experimental Pathology, the Min- 
nesota V.M.S., the AVMA, and the Societa Itali- 
ana delle Scienze Veterinariae. In addition, he is a 
member of the alumni association of the Mayo 
Foundation, Sigma Xi, Alpha Psi, and Sigma Nu, 
among others. 

Dr. Feldman has contributed widely to medical 
literature. He has written: “Neoplasms of Domes- 
ticated Animals” (1932) ; “Avian Tuberculosis In- 
fections” (1938); and over 309 other scientific 


papers. Thus, for his outstanding service to veteri- 
nary science and to the veterinary profession, Dr. 
Feldman was chosen the recipient of the 12th 
1.V.C. Prize for 1959. 
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Citation—1959 Borden Award 


Dr. Peter Olafson 

Dr. Peter Olafson was born in Gardar, N. Dak., 
Jan. 25, 1897. 

Initially, Dr. Olafson attended University High 
School in Grand Forks, N. Dak. He began his 
higher education at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College in 1921, and received his D.V.M. degree 
from New York State Veterinary College in 1926. 
One year later, he also received a M.S. degree 
from Cornell University. During the summers of 
1928, 1929, and 1930, Dr. Olafson studied at the 


Mr. John McCain (left) presenting the 1959 Borden 
Award to Dr. Peter Olafson. 


University of Chicago and, in 1936, he took a sab- 
batical leave to attend the universities in Leipzig 
and Munich. 

He has been associated with the Department of 

Jeterinary Pathology at the New York State Vet- 
erinary College since 1925. He was an instructor 
from 1925 to 1927, then assistant professor from 
1927 to 1936, and finally, professor in 1936. He 
has been head of the Department of Pathology & 
Bacteriology there since 1946, 

Dr. Olafson was the first veterinarian to de- 
scribe bovine listeriosis, to establish that hyper- 
keratosis was the result of a poison and not a 
virus, and to isolate the virus of mucosal disease 
of cattle. In addition to his original research, he 
has trained and inspired other pathologists who, in 
turn, have made many contributions to the knowl- 
edge of bovine diseases. 

Enjoying an international as well as a country- 
wide reputation as a scientist, Dr. Olafson received 
a request by the Israeli government, in 1955, to 
investigate its dairy husbandry industry which was 
being greatly hampered by disease. The value of 
his contributions prompted the government to ask 
Cornell University to extend his sabbatical leave 
from a year to 18 months. 

He is the author of several papers. A selection 
of their topics include: virus diarrhea, hyperkera- 
tosis, muscular stiffness of lambs, tumors of do- 
mestic animals, congenital cardiac anomalies in 
animals, “wobbler” colts, and sterility in bulls. 


Therefore, Dr. Peter Olafson was chosen as the 
1959 Borden Award recipient “for his outstanding 
contributions to dairy cattle disease control.” 
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Citation—1959 Gaines Award 


Dr. Wade O. Brinker 

Dr. Wade Oberlin Brinker was born in Fulton, 
Ohio, Oct. 11, 1912. After graduation from Kansas 
State College (now a University) in 1939, he 
joined the faculty at Michigan State as a graduate 
assistant. From 1941 to 1946, he served with the 
Army Veterinary Corps, then returned to M.S.U. 
after World War II. 


Dr. Wade O. Brinker, recipient of the 1959 Gaines 


Award. 


In 1947, Dr. Brinker obtained his M.S. degree 
from Michigan State; in August, 1948, he was 
named associate professor of surgery & medicine; 
and in July, 1950, professor. He became head of 
the Department of Surgery & Medicine in July, 
1957. 

Dr. Brinker was president of the Michigan 
V.M.A. in 1954. The same year, he was also 
chosen “Veterinarian of the Year” by the Gaines 
Dog Research Foundation. In 1955, he was elected 
to the AVMA Executive Board—District IV—to 
fill the unexpired term (ending in 1959) of the 
incumbent, Dr. Fred J. Kingma, who had moved. 

Dr. Brinker has conducted research on penicillin 
blood levels in dogs and in bone and joint surgery 
in small animals. As a teacher, he has also stimu- 
lated interest among students in surgical repair for 
injured animals and assisted in helping them de- 
velop techniques for corrective surgical procedures. 

In addition, he devotes much of his time to pre- 
senting demonstrations and describing surgical pro- 
cedures at national and state meetings of veteri- 
nary organizations. Thus, in recognition of his 
contributions to the advancement of medicine and 
surgery for small animals, Dr. Brinker was selected 
as this year’s recipient of the Gaines Award. 
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An Evaluation of Diagnostic Methods for Bovine Brucellosis 
in Field Herds 


GORDON C. JANNEY, D.V.M., M.S., and DAVID T. BERMAN, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


THE PROGRAM® which culminated on June 6, 

1956, in the declaration of the state of Wis- 
consin as a modified-certified brucellosis- 
free area employed the milk-ring test® as 
the principal method of locating herds for 
subsequent sero-agglutination tests. On the 
first semiannual ring test in 1951, 41.4 per 
cent of the herds had suspicious reactions. 
This percentage gradually decreased to 2.6 
per cent on the fifteenth test, completed in 
December, 1958. 

The percentage of “falsely suspicious” 
herds increased as the number of herds 
with suspicious reactions to the ring test 
decreased. A “falsely suspicious” herd is 
one with a suspicious reaction on the ring 
test, but in which no animals have positive 
sero-agglutination reactions (i. e., complete 
agglutination at the 1:100 dilution for non- 
vaccinated and at 1:200 for vaccinated ani- 
mals). For example, on the tenth ring test, 
of 11,385 herds which had suspicious reac- 
tions on the ring test, only 3,226 herds 
(28.3%) contained animals with positive 
reactions to the sero-agglutination test. On 
the tenth ring test, it was necessary to 
use the sero-agglutination test on more 
than 8,000 herds, at an average cost 
of $10 per herd, yet no reactors were dis- 
closed. 

The following was carried out in an ef- 
fort to determine whether it would be pos- 
sible to reduce the amount of unnecessary 
herd sero-agglutination testing by altering 
the interpretation of the results of the milk 
ring test to reduce the number of “falsely 
suspicious” herds. At the same time, in- 
formation on the applicability of other di- 
agnostic procedures was obtained. 

Paper NS 258 from the Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of Wisconsin. Published with the 
approval of the director of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

These studies were supported in part by the Animal 
Disease Eradication and Animal Disease and Parasite Re- 
search Divisions, ARS, U.S.D.A., and were carried out 
while Dr. Janney was stationed by the Animal Disease 
Eradication Division at the University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
Janney’s present address is Laboratory Services, Animal 
Disease Eradication Division, U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Berman is professor of veterinary science. 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Blood serums from all cows with positive reac- 
tions to the sero-agglutination test within a ten- 
county area were obtained daily from the Animal 
Disease Diagnostic Laboratory after routine test- 
ing, along with the veterinarian’s report on the 
herd. Only herds which had suspicious reactions 
on the twelfth or thirteenth ring tests were used in 
the study. Herds were scheduled for sampling with 
greatest effort being made to visit those herds with 
2+ and 3+ reactions on the milk-ring test, as these 
constituted the largest proportion of “falsely sus- 
picious” herds. 

At the farm, individual quarter milk samples 
and a composite sample were collected separately, 
in sterile 20-ml. screw-cap vials, from each reactor 
animal. During the second half of the survey, sam- 
ples from suspects whose titers were one half dilu- 
tion below the reactor level and were also in herds 
containing reactors were collected. Animals used 
in the survey were rebled at the time the milk 
samples were collected. Both the original blood 
sample from the laboratory and the sample ob- 
tained on the investigational visit to the farm were 
subjected to sero-agglutination tests. The test tube 
method, the rapid plate test, and tests with acidi- 
fied plate antigens (APA)* were used. In APA 
tests the following pH values were used: 4.0, 3.8, 
3.5, and 2.9. Final readings were made at the end 
of 15 minutes and any agglutination observed was 
considered a positive reaction. 

Isolation of Brucella was attempted by direct 
culture and by inoculation of guinea pigs. Two- 
tenths milliliter of gravity cream was pipetted from 
each quarter sample onto a “W” agar’ plate and 
the inoculum was spread over the surface by means 
of a sterile bent glass rod. The inoculated plates 
were incubated at 37 C. in an atmosphere contain- 
ing 10 per cent CO, for seven days. 

Two guinea pigs, 500 to 1,000 Gm. in weight, 
were inoculated intraperitoneally with 2.0 ml. of 
gravity cream from the composite milk sample 
from each reactor or suspect. Thirty days postinoc- 
ulation, the guinea pigs were killed, and the blood 
serums tested for the presence of Brucella agglu- 
tinins by means of the rapid plate agglutination 
test. Ten tissues (spleen, liver, kidney, testis, and 
prefemoral, axillary, cervical, iliac, hepatic, and 
bronchial lymph nodes) from each guinea pig were 
cultured on Brucella agar (Albimi*). The plates 
were incubated at 37 C. with 10 per cent CO, for 
seven days. Colonies with characteristic morpho- 
logic features were identified by their agglutin- 


*Albimi Laboratories, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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TABLE !—Isolation of Brucella from Animals with Positive Sero-Agglutination Reactions 


Reactor animals 


Herds positive No. of Positive on 
Ring test No. of on culture reactor culture 
status of herds herds (No.) (%) animals (No.) (%) 
2+ 31 18 58.1 51 25 49.0 
3+ 37 24 64.9 61 35 57.4 
4+ 41 27 65.8 65 39 60.0 
Totals 109 69 63.3 177 99 + $5.9 


ability with immune serum prepared for use 
against Brucella abortus and inagglutinability in 
normal serum. 

The presence of agglutinins in the milk was de- 
termined by two methods. The milk plate test’ 
was conducted with skim milk from each of the 
quarter samples as well as the composite sample 
using the standard rapid plate antigen and the 
ring test antigen. Results were recorded after eight 
and 15 minutes of incubation at room temperature. 
Two drops of rennet extract was added to each 5 
ml. of milk of the four quarter samples and the 
composite sample. The whey was separated and ag- 
glutination tests done using the ring test antigen** 
and the standard plate antigen. Results were re- 
corded after eight and 15 minutes of incubation at 


room temperature. 


TABLE 2—Isolation of Brucella from Animals with 
Suspicious Sero-Agglutination Reactions 


Suspects 
Ring test No. of No. of positive 
status of herd herds suspects on culture 
2+ 1 1 0 
B+ 4 4 1 
4+ 9 16 1 
Totals 14 21 2 
RESULTS 


The bacteriologic data (tables 1, 2) in- 
clude the results obtained from direct cul- 


ture and from inoculation of guinea pigs. 
From 10 to 12 per cent more recoveries 
were made by using both animal inocula- 
tion and direct culture than with either 
method alone. Brucella organisms were re- 
covered from 49 per cent of the cows with 
positive sero-agglutination reactions, rep- 
resenting 58.1 per cent of the herds with 
2+ reactions on the ring tests (table 1). 

Brucella were also isolated from 57.4 
per cent of the cows with positive sero- 
agglutination reactions, representing 64.9 
per cent of the herds with 3+ reactions on 
the ring test, and from 60.0 per cent of 
the cows with positive sero-agglutination 
reactions, representing 65.8 per cent of the 
herds with 4+ reactions on the ring test. 
Of the 177 reactors in 109 herds, Brucella 
were isolated from 99 (55.9%) of the re- 
actors and from 69 (63.3%) of the herds. 

Of the 21 cows with suspicious sero- 
agglutination reactions (table 2), there 
were only 2 infected animals with suspi- 
cious reactions on the sero-agglutination 
test. 

Agglutination tests were conducted with 
APA on serums from 176 reactors and 21 
suspects (tables 3, 4). There was no rela- 
tionship between the strength of reaction 
on the ring test of the herd and the results 


TABLE 3—Results of Tests with Acidified Plate Antigens of Serums from Animals with Positive Sero- 
Agglutination Reactions 


Ring test status of herds 


2+ 3+ 4+ Totals 
Neg. aggl. at pH 4.25 and neg. culture 0 1 0 1 
Neg. aggl. at pH 4.25 and pos. culture 0 0 0 0 
Neg. aggl. at pH 4.0 and neg. culture 1 0 2 3 
Neg. aggl. at pH 4.0 and pos. culture 0 0 0 0 
Neg. aggl. at pH 3.8 and neg. culture 1 1 1 3 
Neg. aggl. at pH 3.8 and pos. culture 0 0 0 0 
Neg. aggl. at pH 3.5 and neg. culture a 2 2 x 
Neg. aggl. at pH 3.5 and pos. culture 2 3 1 6 
Neg. aggl. at pH 2.9 and neg. culture 0 1 1 2 
Neg. aggl. at pH 2.9 and pos. culture 3 1 0 4 
Pos. aggl. at pH 3.5 and neg. culture 23 22 26 71 
Pos. aggl. at pH 3.5 and pos. culture 20 33 33 86 
Pos. aggl. at pH 2.9 and neg. culture 3 6 20 29 
Pos. aggl. at pH 2.9 and pos. culture 11 10 23 44 
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TABLE 4—Results of Tests with Acidified Plate Antigens of Serums from Animals with Suspicious 


Sero-Agglutination Reactions 


at pH 4.25 and neg. culture 
at pH 4.25 and pos. culture 
at pH 4.0 and neg. culture 
at pH 4.0 and pos. culture 
at pH 3.8 and neg. culture 
at pH 3.8 and pos. culture 
at pH 3.5 and neg. culture 
at pH 3.5 and pos. culture 
at pH 2.9 and neg. culture 
at pH 2.9 and pos. culture 
at pH 3.5 and neg. culture 
at pH 3.5 and pos. culture 
at pH 2.9 and neg. culture 
at pH 2.9 and pos. culture 


aggl. 
agel. 
. aggl. 
aggl. 
aggl. 
aggl. 
aggl. 
. aggl. 
. aggl. 
aggl. 
. aggl. 
. aggl. 
. aggl. 
. aggl. 


obtained with the APA test; however, there 
was a direct relationship between the de- 
gree of reaction on the ring test and the 
other tests applied. Inhibition of the ag- 
glutination reactions was not observed at 
pH 3.8 or higher with serums from animals 
which yielded Brucella. The agglutination 
reaction with the serums of 6 animals from 
which Brucella were recovered was inhib- 
ited at pH 3.5. Isolations were made from 
an additional 4 animals whose serum failed 
to agglutinate the antigen at pH 2.9. 

In Cameron’s modification of the whey 
test,2*> conducted on samples from 177 cows 
(table 5), 9 of the 43 animals classified as 
negative, 9 of the 16 classified as suspicious, 
and 81 of the 118 classified as positive 
yielded Brucella. All of these animals were 
identified as reactors on the standard sero- 
agglutination test. Similar results were 
obtained on the plate tests using skim milk 
with the ring test antigen (table 6). The 
results of plate tests with whey or milk 
obtained with the standard plate antigen 
did not agree as well with the bacteriologic 


Ring test status of herds 


“2+ 3+ Totals 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
1 3 5 9 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 2 2 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 3 3 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 2 2 
0 1 1 
0 0 2 2 
0 1 1 2 
0 0 0 0 
0 1 0 1 


findings as those obtained with the ring 
test antigen. 

Three of 21 animals with suspicious re- 
actions on the sero-agglutination test were 
classified as positive on the whey and milk- 
plate tests, while the remaining 18 were 
classified as negative on both tests. Of the 
2 animals with suspicious sero-agglutination 
reactions which shed Brucella, 1 was classi- 
fied positive and the other negative on the 
whey and milk-plate tests. 


DISCUSSION 

In the ten Wisconsin counties investi- 
gated, 42,896 herds were subjected to the 
twelfth and thirteenth semiannual ring 
tests. There were 445 herds with 2+ reac- 
tions; 666 herds with 3+ reactions; and 
741 herds with 4+ reactions. By extrapo- 
lating from the percentages of isolations of 
Brucella in the herds with the various ring 
test reactions found in this investigation to 
the total number of herds in these groups, 
it may be estimated that there were ap- 
proximately 257 shedders in the herds with 


TABLE 5—Relation Between Whey Agglutination Reactions and Isolation of Brucella from the Milk 


“Negative 

2+ ring tese herds +) 

No. animals sampled 11 2 
Brucella isolated 2 0 
3+ ring test herds 

No. animals sampled 20 1 
Brucella isolated 5 0 
4+ ring test herds 

No. animals sampled 7 2 
Brucella isolated 1 1 

Total isolations per 9 of 43 


No. cultured 


of Reactor Animals 


‘Whey test results 


Suspect Positive 
(++) 
7 31 
4 19 
8 32 
4 25 
1 $5 
1 36 
9 of 16 81 of 118 


Ne 
Ne 
Ne 
Ne 
Ne = 
Ne 
Ne i 
Ne 
Ne 
Ne 
Pos 
Pos 
Pos 
Pos| 
2 
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TABLE 6—Relation Between Milk Plate Agglutination Reactions and Isolation of Brucella from the 


ilk Reactors 
Milk plate results ay 
Negative Suspect Positive 

2+ ring test herds (Neg., +) (++) (+$$4,.¢44 +.4+4+4+474) 
No. animals sampled* 11 7 4 28 

Brucella isolated 3 2 2 18 

3+ ring test herds 
No. animals sampled 18 3 6 34 

Brucella isolated 5 1 3 26 

4+ ring test herds 
No. animals sampled 7 3 3 52 

Brucella isolated 1 2 3 33 
Total isolations per 14 of 49 8 of 13 77 of 114 


No. cultured 


*One herd whey tested only. 


2+ reactions, 432 shedders with 3+ reac- 
tions, and 488 shedders with 4+ reactions. 
It is obvious that the elimination of herds 
with 2+ ring test reactions from the re- 
quired sero-agglutination test would leave 
a dangerous number of shedders in an area. 

The results of the APA test show that 
when serums from reactors are tested with 
the acidified antigen, a pH of 3.8 or higher 
did not inhibit agglutination reactions of 
the serums of cows which proved to be 
shedders. Acidified antigens at pH 3.5 or 
lower did inhibit the sero-agglutination 
reactions of shedders. 

The use of the APA test on serums from 
suspects showed that pH 3.5 could be used 
without inhibiting reactions of serums 
from shedders. Among the 177 animals 
classified as reactors on the standard sero- 
agglutination test, there were only 7 whose 
serums did not agglutinate antigens at pH 
3.8 or higher, and which might, therefore, 
be considered to be nonspecific reactors. It 
is questionable whether the additional work 
required to conduct the APA test is war- 
ranted in a program such as that conducted 
in Wisconsin in order to save such a small 
number of presumably nonspecific reactors. 
In fact, Rose and Roepke in the original 
description of the APA test® suggested that 
it gives best results on typical suspect 
herds and single reactor herds. In Wis- 
consin, suspicious reactions to the sero- 
agglutination test do not influence the con- 
trol program appreciably. 

The recent work?? on the whey test has 
stimulated a revival of interest in this pro- 
cedure. It has been shown in this investiga- 
tion and a similar one conducted by the 
workers in Minnesota,® that the test, with 
the published interpretation, is unsatisfac- 


tory for use at least under the conditions 
which prevail in these two states. Too 
many reactors which are shedding Brucella 
would be undetected by the test. In an area 
with a high prevalence of brucellosis, the 
retention of these reactors would not create 
as serious a problem as it would in a certi- 
fied area. 

Cameron has stated‘ that the interpreta- 
tion of the test has been modified to include 
all animals which show any agglutination 
reactions and that the incubation time has 
been increased from ten to 15 minutes. The 
use of these modifications probably results 
in the detection of reactors heretofore 
missed, but it also incriminates a large 
number of noninfected animals, thus in- 
creasing the cost of the program. 


SUMMARY 


Milk from cows reacting to the sero- 
agglutination test from herds with 2+, 3+, 
and 4+ reactions on the milk-ring test in 
a ten-county area was examined bacterio- , 
logically. Although a smaller proportion of 
the reactors in the herds with 2+ milk- 
ring test reactions yielded Brucella than 
reactors from herds with the stronger ring 
test reactions, a sufficient number of shed- 
ders was found in these herds to require 
continuation of the present interpretation 
of ring test results. Tests with acidified 
plate antigens showed that inhibition of 
agglutination reactions did not occur at pH 
3.8 or higher with serums from reactors or 
suspects which yielded Brucella on culture. 
At pH 3.5 or lower, such inhibition was ob- 
served. 

Agglutination tests with whey, using the 
ring test antigen, missed a significant num- 
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ber of reactors which were properly identi- 
fied by the sero-agglutination test and 
which were positive on bacteriological ex- 
amination. 
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Listeria monocytogenes Infections 

After aiding in the parturition of an 
aborting cow, a veterinarian in the Nether- 
lands developed papular exanthema on both 
arms. Listeria monocytogenes, type I, was 
isolated from some of the papules; also 
from the stomach of the calf.—R. G. 
Dijkstra in Tijdschr. Diergeneesk. (July 1, 
1959): 719. 

eee 

Listeria monocytogenes has been isolated 
from a number of captive animals in the 
Netherlands including 1 marmoset, 2 
chinchillas, 1 paca, 2 lorikeets, 2 doves, and 
3 canaries.—P. Zwart and J. Donker-Voet 
in Tijdschr. Diergeneesk. (July 1, 1959): 
715. 

Listeria monocytogenes was isolated on 
141 occasions from animals of 12 species 
in Sweden. All of the 20 strains serotyped 
belonged to type I. Of the 111 chickens 
from which isolations were made, 47 
showed no lesions typical of listeriosis.— 
A. Nilsson and K. A. Karlsson in Nord. 
Vet.-med., 11, (May, 1959): 305. 


The Introduction and Spread of 
Atrophic Rhinitis of Swine in Korea 


FRANK W. SCHOFIELD, D.V.Sc., D.V.M. 
(h. ¢. Miinchen.), and UN IK CHUNG, D.V.M. 


Seoul, Korea 


During a discussion on atrophic rhinitis 
of swine (as observed in Canada) at the 
Korea Veterinary Medical Association 
meeting, Seoul, October, 1958, a_ veteri- 
narian stated his belief that the disease 
was present in a government swine-breed- 
ing station in the Republic of Korea (South 
Korea). The following month several 
breeding stations were visited. e.g., Ka-Ya 
breeding station, designated C; Sa-Chon, 
designated B; and the National Experi- 
mental Breeding Station at Sang Whan, 
designated A. 

No cases were detected at station C when 
visited in October, but from the clinical 
signs described, there is no doubt that 
many cases had been present during the 
previous year. The herdsman reported fre- 
quent severe sneezing which was often 
accompanied by nasal hemorrhage and, in 
some animals, unthriftiness. Distortion of 
the facial bones had not been observed. All 
the pigs at station C had come from station 
B. 
Inspection of the swine at station B re- 
vealed at least 8 cases of rhinitis among 50 
animals; in 2, there was defection of the 
nasal bones; in another, the snout was 
short, and prognathism present. Sneezing, 
with hemorrhage, was present in 2 other 
pigs with rhinitis. All of the swine at this 
station were adults, weighing between 150 
to 200 lb. 

An infected animal was selected for 
slaughter. Necropsy showed complete ab- 
sence of the turbinate bones, with partial 
lysis of the ethmoid cells. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE INFECTION 


All of the swine at stations C and B had 
come either directly from station A, or 
were the descendants of those which had 
come from that station. Careful investiga- 
tion at station A revealed that all the pigs 
at the station were descendants of swine 

Dr. Schofield is honorary professor of pathology, Veteri- 
nary College, National University, Seoul, Korea; U. I 
Chung is pathologist, National Institute for Veterinary 
Research, Pusan, Korea. 
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imported from the United States in 1952. 
Atrophic rhinitis was undoubtedly present 
in members of the first litters farrowed by 
the imported stock. None of the original 
imported animals remained, but 1 hog, 18 
months old, had suffered from the disease 
as a weanling and showed marked facial 
deformity. Both sire and dam of this 
particular animal were members of the 
first litters of the imported stock. Apart 
from this animal, no definite cases were 
observed. 

A most important point, relative to the 
origin of the infection, is the fact that no 
swine had ever been housed at the Sang 
Whan station either prior to or since the 
arrival of the imported pigs. 

Recently, one of the authors (Dr. 
Chung) visited 30 farms which had re- 
ceived pigs from the government breeding 
stations, and reported an incidence of 25 
per cent rhinitis. Twenty farms in the 
same area which had not received imported 
stock were free from the disease. 

An organism identical with Pasteurella 
multocida has been isolated from 2 early 
cases in young pigs. Our limited experience 
would indicate that this organism is not 
common in Korean swine. As_ usual, 
cultures made from pigs with advanced 
cases did not show presence of Past. 
multocida. 

The imported stock has been traced back 
to the farms or origin in the United States 
but naturally no significant information 
could be obtained. 


DISCUSSION 


The imported swine had certificates of 
health and remained in quarantine for 
several weeks on arrival. Such measures 
give no protection against this disease due 
to the high incidence of nonlesion carriers. 
This creates a serious problem when ani- 
mals are moved from infected to nonin- 
fected areas. The occurrence and high 
incidence of the disease among the litters 
of the imported swine may be related to the 
radical changes of environment and feed. 
It is of interest that the disease has almost 
disappeared from the imported herd and 
offspring which is maintained at station A. 
Similar herd immunity was noticed in 
Canada. The assembling at station A of 
breeding stock from several different farms 
in the United States was probably the most 
important single factor in causing the 
disease in Korea. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1) Atrophic rhinitis has been diagnosed 
in swine in Korea. 

2) The infection originated in swine 
imported from the United States. 

3) At present there is no evidence that 
the disease existed in Korea prior to these 
importations. 

4) Imported stock should be selected 
either from herds in which the disease has 
never occurred or from herds which have 
been free from the disease for four or five 
years. 

5) To prevent the entry of disease, the 
use of frozen semen or pigs isolated from 
birth by cesarean section must be con- 
sidered. 


Porcine Brucellosis in Denmark 

Four euzootics of brucellosis in swine 
were recorded from 1929 to 1955 in Den- 
mark. A fifth started in January, 1959, in 
the district in which brucellosis of hares 
had been found. 

Two sows which had _ aborted in 
December, 1958, were serologically positive 
for brucellosis a month later. Of the other 
34 adults in the herd, 7 sows and 1 boar 
were reactors. When slaughtered, 2 of 5 
sows showed uterine miliary brucellosis; 
in addition, 1 had lesions in an ovary and 
an enlarged spleen, while the other had 
lesions in the kidneys. The only lesion in 
the boar was a slightly enlarged spleen. 

Although the organs of the other ani- 
mals were apparently normal, Brucella 
were cultured from the spleens of 3, as well 
as from the lesions mentioned. The or- 
ganism was identified as Brucella suis var 
Thomsen.—H. Bendtsen in Nord. Vet.- 
med., 11, (June, 1959): 391. 


Strangulation of a Dog's Tongue 

The tongue of a dog somehow slipped 
through a section of the aorta of an ox, 
which became fixed around the base of the 
organ. About ten hours later, because of the 
engorgement and necrosis, the accident was 
discovered and the foreign body removed. 
The tongue was then massaged in an at- 
tempt to stimulate circulation. The dog 
died from autointoxication 12 hours later. 
—E. Eisenmenger in Wien. tierdrztl. 
Monatschr., 46, (1959): 543. 


Radiation Hazards to the Practicing Veterinarian 


STUART PATTERSON, M.D. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


THE DANGERS of ionizing radiations, includ- 
ing x rays, together with the problem of 
protection from these radiations, is becom- 
ing a serious problem of which there are 
many facets. The purpose of this paper is 
to present some of the more practical 
aspects from the viewpoint of the practic- 
ing doctor of veterinary medicine. 

Three aspects of the problem will be 
discussed. 

1) What are the dangers to the veteri- 
narian from exposure to x rays and how 
can he protect himself? It is important 
in this aspect of the problem to consider 
the age of the veterinarian in relation to 
whether he is under or over the repro- 
ductive age. 

2) There is a possibility of danger to the 
animal. The influence on heredity of 
routine radiography in young animals must 
be respected. Radiographs taken every 
week or two weeks of a young dog’ 
suspected of having hip dysplasia should be 
discouraged. If the disease is not evident 
or does not develop, and repeated x-ray 
exposures are made, his progeny may 
develop mutations. In my opinion, a single 
radiographic study of the dog suspected of 
having the disease is justified. 

In animals, as well as in man, radio- 
graphs of the spine, pelvis, and abdomen 
result in particularly high exposures of 
radiation to the gonad regions. This is 
more true of females since the ovaries 
must be in the field of radiation; in the 
male, the testicles are out of the field of 
radiation and can be _ protected. The 
ovaries, however, are deep in the body and, 
therefore, the dose to them is not as great 
as it could be to the male if the testicles are 
openly exposed. Libido is not affected by x- 
irradiation or any other type of irradia- 
tion. The greatest danger lies in the 
possibility of affecting genetic mutations. 

3) There is danger from general radia- 


The author is associate professor, consultant in Radiol- 
ogy, Veterinary Clinics, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, and he is clinical 
assistant professor of radiology, Medical School, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Denver. He.is a Fellow of the American 
College of Radiology. 

This paper was presented before the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Association in September, 1958. 
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tion due to exposure associated with fall- 
out and various isotopes. This is an inter- 
esting and important problem but is 
presently outside the scope of this paper. 

Effective public relations can be utilized 
in certain veterinary medical procedures 
and should be considered. If the owner 
is asked to hold the animal while a radio- 
graph is taken, or if others are watching 
procedures involving x rays, it should be 
made clear to them that they are adequate- 
ly protected from any possible radiation 
danger. 


GENERAL RULES 


This paper emphasizes the danger of 
exposure to the practicing veterinarian, 
and how he can best protect himself while 
he works with x rays. The protection neces- 
sary is extremely simple. General rules for 
protection while taking radiographs, with- 
out involvement of fluoroscopy, are: (1) 
Wear lead aprons and gloves during all 
procedures ;! (2) use a cone or cylinder for 
all procedures; (3) use cassettes with 
double-intensifying screens; (4) use fast 
film whenever possible; (5) keep as far 
away as possible from the whole proce- 
dure. 

The rules for protection while doing 
fluoroscopy are similar but have a few 
additional points. These are: 

1) Wear lead aprons and gloves at all 
times while fluoroscoping. 

2) Use low milliamperage and high kilo- 
voltage. 

3) Keep the size of the diaphragm 
small. 

4) Have the output of the machine 
measured and tested for leaks. 

5) Dark-adapt eyes before starting to 
fluoroscope. 

6) Keep the x-ray machine or point of 
origin of the x rays and the patient at 
least 18 inches apart. 

7) Use aluminum filtration (2 mm, is 
preferred in most instances). 

8) Use the shortest exposure time pos- 


1Chamberlain, Richard H., and Nelsen, Robert J. (Amer- 
ican College of Radiology): A Practical Manual on the 
Medical and Dental Use of X-Rays with Control of Radia- 
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Fig. |—Examples of error in technique in radiography and fluoroscopy: in the illustration on the left, 


the white areas near the neck of the 


dog are the gloved 


hands of an assistant; on the right, the 


gloved hand is seen holding the nose of the dog. The hand should never be placed in the direct 
beam of the x rays, even with gloves on. 


sible. An interval fluoroscopic time clock is 
strongly advised; do your thinking with 
the machine off. 

9) Take radiographs to evaluate the 
doubtful findings; do not keep on fluoro- 
scoping when you cannot make up your 
mind. 

Another important rule is never to place 


Fig. 2—Exposure of four sets of gloves. Some of the gloves show dark areas in the fingers and in the 


a hand in the direct beam of the x rays 
even with gloves on. This applies to both 
fluoroscopy and radiography. In our experi- 


_ence, we seem most tempted to hold the 


head of the animal inasmuch as this is 
extremely difficult to immobilize (fig. 1). 

The problem is relatively simple, and if 
these rules are followed, one will be safe. 


palms, indicating that x rays are passing through the gloves. This does not mean that they are in- 
adequate, but it would seem advisable to have the gloves tested by an ionization chamber in the 
fingers. 
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The fluoroscope and the x-ray machine are 
not dangerous if used correctly. Copies of 
these or similar rules could be posted in 
x-ray departments or on x-ray machines. 


Remember, you are protecting yourself 
against a real danger even though you 
cannot see it, smell it, feel it, taste it, or 
hear it. Our whole being is geared to 
protect ourselves against the things that 
we can detect with our senses, but we must 
protect ourselves from an equally real and 
deadly danger of radiation by following the 
rules at all times. 


PROPER CARE OF EQUIPMENT 


There are some problems: Gloves may be 
inadequate or have holes in them. It is 
advisable to have them checked from time 
to time. The best way to check lead gloves 
is to put an ionization chamber into each 
finger and then expose them to x rays. If 
this is not feasible, it may be helpful to 
take a radiograph of the gloves (fig. 2). 
Approximately 80 kv.p. should be used for 
these exposures. 

Secondly, lead aprons may also have 
holes in them. These can be demonstrated 
by taking a radiograph of the apron (fig. 
3). Some older lead aprons are so con- 
structed that all the lead moves to the 
bottom of the apron after a period of 
usage. 

Proper care should be taken of aprons 
and gloves: 

1) Do not allow the apron to be bent or 
crumpled. Hang it over a bar or round 
wood pole (fig. 4). A coat apron gives more 


Fig. 3—Radiographs of lead aprons. The darkness of the shadow on the apron to the left indicates 
that this apron transmits a considerable amount of radiation. In the center illustration, it is less 
prominent and the illustration on the right shows a definite break in the lead apron. An apron most 
commonly breaks where it folds into the midportion of the lap as the operator is seated. 


protection than those which do not come 
over the shoulders. Longer and heavier 
aprons can be purchased if you are tall or 
desire better coverage. A double thickness 


of lead in the lower portion of the lead 
apron is often helpful and may protect it 
against breaking. 

2) Gloves should be hung up so that they 
may air out. A tin can may be inserted into 
the glove with both ends of the can cut out. 
This supports the glove in an open position 
and permits ventilation. 


Fig. 4—Photograph showing a satisfactory means of 
caring for the aprons and gloves. The gloves are hung 
by small clamps and the aprons are laid over a 
rounded metal bar. On the left is shown an ordinary- 
type apron and on the right a coat-type. The coat- 
type should be a little longer for a man of this height. 
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Meters 
Fig. 5—lIllustration showing 
why the intensity of light 
DISTANCE and x ray decreases as the 
1 | distance increases.’ 
Meter 


hr 


Per Minute 


OTHER SAFETY MEASURES 


The use of cones or cylinders increases 
the safety of x-ray equipment. This cuts 
down the amount of x rays scattered 
throughout the room and the amount of 
exposure to the animal. If two or more 
sizes of film are used, two or more cones 
or cylinders of different diameters should 
be available and used. The cones should be 
just big enough to cover the film. An ad- 
justable cone is excellent. Almost every 
radiograph should show at least a partial 
outline of the cone. Some authorities insist 
that there should be a “cone cut” on at 
least three sides of every film. Cones also 
help the operator to aim accurately. A lead 
diaphragm is as efficient as a cone, but has 


Fig. 6—Example of a head fluoroscope; these should 
not be used. 


lr 
Per Minute 


the disadvantage of being difficult to aim 
directly at the part to be radiographed. 

The cassettes with double intensifying 
screens require 1/20 to 1/40 as much 
exposure of the film as does a cardboard 
holder without intensifying screens, so the 
use of screens is important. There are 
screens of varying speed available. Fast 
film is also available now and will reduce 
the amount of exposure by half. 

Keep as far away from the whole pro- 
cedure as possible. Distance is the most 
important single factor in protection. Have 
a fairly long exposure cord—at least 5 or 
6 ft.—and try to stand at the end away 
from the x-ray tube. Do not hold animals 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 

The intensity of the amount of radiation 
at any point follows the same rule as 
visible light. This is the law of the inverse 
square. If at 1 meter there are 4 roentgens 
per minute, at 2 meters there will not be 
one half as much, but one fourth as much, 
or 1 r/min. (fig. 5). 

One of the best ways to evaluate the 
safety of the procedure is by means of film 
badges. Film badges have been used in our 
department for several years. They have 
been worn on our arms, collars, and under 
aprons. We average about 8 cases a day per 
day worked, and all the readings on our 
badges have indicated that our operation is 
safe, but we understand and follow the 
rules to the letter. Occasionally, we pur- 
posely expose the film badge to too much 
radiation just to be sure that our film 
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badge reading company is alert. They will 
notify us by telegram when this occurs. 
Film badges should be used if practical, 
particularly if the operation is rather 
extensive. An incomplete survey of veteri- 
narians in Denver and elsewhere in 
Colorado indicates that the busy clinics 
have 1 or 2 radiological cases per day. 
These men need not worry about the x-ray 
exposure dangers if they always follow 
the rules. 

The problem in fluoroscopy is somewhat 
more difficult because the amount of radia- 
tion used is much greater, and the operator 
must be close to the x rays. 

When we talk about the amount of 
radiation used, we are talking primarily in 
terms of milliampere seconds. Fluoroscopy 
at 3 ma. for one minute requires 180 ma. 
sec. quantity of x-irradiation. The average 
radiograph of an extremity of a small ani- 
mal or horse would use 5 or 10 ma. sec. of 
total quantity of x-irradiation. The amount 
of x ray used in fluoroscopy is 20 to 
hundreds of times greater than is used in 
taking a single radiograph. The milli- 
amperage used in fluoroscopy should never 
be more than 3, and often 2 is enough. The 
kilovoltage should be as high as the ma- 
chine will tolerate, or up to 90 kv.p. in new 
machines. The higher the kv.p., the more 
penetrating and efficient the x-ray beam; 
thus, less x rays will be needed. 

Lead gloves and aprons should be worn, 
and the hands should never be put in the 
direct x-ray beam, even with gloves on. 
Failure to observe these precautions has 
been primarily responsible for severe in- 
juries to the hands of some veterinarians. 

The size of the x-ray beam must be kept 
small in fluoroscopy. A beam 6 inches 
square or 6 inches in diameter is preferred. 
The beam must be smaller than the fluoro- 
scopic screen, and must be fixed so that it 
can be no larger. Head fluoroscopes (fig. 6) 
should not be used at all. They should be 
put under lock and key, relegated to 
museums, or destroyed. 

The output of an x-ray machine should 
be checked. It should not exceed 10 roent- 
gens per minute (r/min.)? at the table top: 
6 r/min. can and should be obtained if 
possible. Old fashioned x-ray units should 
be discarded or inspected by a radiologist 
or radiation physicist to be sure that they 
are safe. 

The operator should dark-adapt his eyes 
before starting to fluoroscope. He will be 


better able to see in the dark and can use 
less x ray in examinations if red glasses 
are worn before fluoroscopy. is started. 

If the distance between the point of 
origin of the x rays and the patient is kept 
to 18 inches, the patient’s exposure will 
be minimal. Aluminum filtration also cuts 
down the total amount of x rays to which 
the subject is exposed. An average of 2 
mm. of aluminum filtration should be used 
in all machines for both fluoroscopy and 
for taking radiographs. This will not inter- 
fere with the good quality of radiographs. 

Use the shortest exposure time possible 
when fluoroscoping. Do your thinking when 
the machine is off. Stop completely and 
take a radiograph if you are not sure. This 
also has the advantage of establishing a 
permanent record of the case. 

There are a few problems in radiology in 
man that may be of interest to the veteri- 
narian. It is now generally accepted that 
pregnant women should not be subjected 
to routine radiographic pelvimetry. Phy- 
sicians making radiological examinations 
must endeavor to understand the nature of 
the radiation exposure to their patients 
and how to minimize it. They must be 
cognizant of the dangers of radiation, and 
weigh this against the urgency and seri- 
ousness of the medical problems they are 
trying to solve. 

Routine and indiscriminate use of radio- 
logical procedures in people of reproductive 
age should be avoided. If a lead apron is 
laid over a child and a cone is used, radio- 
graphs of the extremities prevent little 
danger. Fortunately, in children the most 
common areas requiring radiographs are 
the extremities. These examinations can 
be accomplished without any significant 
exposure to the child. The need for x-ray 
examination is much more common in 
older people than in young people, but even 
in the people above reproductive age, 
indiscriminate and unnecessary routine 
radiographic examinations should be dis- 
couraged. 

Radiographs of the spine and abdomen 
need more exposure; this is a _ rather 
serious problem when radiographs of these 
parts are needed in children and young 
adults. Fortunately, these are rarely needed. 
If it is clinically indicated because of in- 
jury or other clinical aspects of the prob- 
lem, certainly radiographs of any part of a 
child or young adult should be taken. 
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CONCLUSION 


There are means of keeping radiation 
exposure to a minimum. All doctors should 
be aware of these means, and should be 
constantly alert to the need for protecting 
his patients. 


Straw Sunshade Best for Hogs 

In a test at the University of California, 
a straw sunshade proved best for keeping 
hogs cool during hot weather. These pigs 
gained 1.35 to 1.75 lb. a day compared with 
1.20 to 1.63 for those protected by the next 
best shade materials such as aluminum or 
plywood. The straw shades were con- 
structed by stretching chicken wire across 
the tops of 4-ft. poles, covering the wire 
with 1 ft. of straw, then placing more 
chicken wire on top to keep the straw from 
blowing. The straw settles to about 6 
inches in depth—Successful Farming 
(July, 1959): 10. 


[This confirms the long held opinions of 
those who have observed the advantages of 
straw sheds for repelling the sun’s heat. 
Furthermore, low straw ceilings, which al- 
low slow, steady ventilation, can be used 
to advantage to retain body heat in cold, 
drafty buildings——W.A.A.] 


Deep Litter for Broilers 

In an experiment, in Austria, weight 
gains and feeding efficiency of broilers 
raised on wire floors, with the droppings 
cleaned from underneath every third day, 
were compared with those of broilers kept 
on bedding of 4 inches of chopped wheat 
straw changed weekly, and with those kept 
on deep litter (6 inches of equal parts of 
peat moss and chopped wheat straw, 
loosened when it began to cake). 

The advantage was with broilers on the 
wire floor in the first four tests (9 weeks 
each) but with birds on deep litter the last 
four similar tests, as the litter became 
older. The deep litter method was also the 
most economical management for broiler 
production.—World’s Poult. Sci. J. (April, 
1959): 1382. 


Advantages of Deep Litter for Hogs 
Pigs raised on “deep litter” and a stand- 
ard ration, at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station, gained 8 per cent faster 
with less feed, than did pigs raised on 
concrete. When antibiotics were added to 
their feed, the benefits were much less for 
the pigs kept on deep litter than for those 
on concrete. The litter consisted of 12 
inches of old litter built up to about 20 
inches with new litter. When the litter be- 
came too deep, the top was skimmed off and 
fresh cobs were added. It has long been 
known that antibiotics are formed in de- 
composing litter, which may account for 
the lack of response to antibiotics. 

A second advantage is the labor saving 
since there is little manure cleaning, ex- 
cept from the “soiled” corner of the pens. 
This is an important item when the ani- 
mals are kept confined—Farm J. (Aug, 
1959): 41. 


Venoms Inoccuous When Taken Orally 

The reason why snake venoms are inoc- 
cuous when taken orally are unknown, 
They apparently are not absorbed as such 
from the gastrointestinal tract. However, 
neither gastric juice nor 0.2 per cent hydro- 
chloric acid have detoxicating effect on the 
venom. Whether intestinal juices, enzymes, 
or bacteria have any detoxicating effects is 
not yet definitely known. Pancreatic juice 
and bile have no adverse effect on cape 
cobra venom. After venom was fed to birds, 
it could be demonstrated in their feces for 
24 hours. Nevertheless, the venom must be 
altered in the intestines so that it is not 
toxic.—M. M. Siddiq Husain in Pakistan J. 
Med. Res., 2, (Jan., 1959): 5. 


A New Blood Parasite of British Cats 

A blood parasite, provisionally desig- 
nated Eperythrozoon felis, was detected in 
blood smears taken from 6 cats examined 
at a Cambridge, England, small animal 
clinic. Morphologically, the organism re- 
sembled Haemobartonella felis, which is 
responsible for feline infectious anemia in 
the United States. 

Eperythrozoon felis occurred on the sur- 
face of the erythrocytes, up to 50 per cent 
of which were parasitised in experimental 
infections. Although anemia occurred in ex- 
perimentally infected cats, no other disease 
directly attributable to the infection was 
observed.—John Seamer et al. in Vet. Rec., 
71, (May 16, 1959): 405. 
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Swiger aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


Evaluation of Reliability of a Diagnosis Test for Pregnancy 
in Mares Based on the Presence of 
Gonadotrophic Hormones 


ENRIQUE SANTAMARINA, D.V.M., Ph.D., and LUZ LIBERTAD JOVEN, M.Sc. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


THE ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE and_ the 
number of sport and pleasure horses have 
greatly increased in recent years in the 
United States. In several states, raising 
pleasure and racing horses constitutes a 
major industry. An early and accurate 
diagnosis of pregnancy in the mare is im- 
portant in the control of sterility, especial- 
ly in registered racing horses, since the 
breeding programs do not permit the 
practice of artificial insemination. 

The lack of a systematic study of the 
accuracy of laboratory pregnancy diagnosis 
tests forces the horse owner and the 
veterinarian to depend upon rectal exami- 
nation, fremitus of the middle uterine 
artery, and vaginal examination. The ac- 
curacy of this diagnosis is determined by 
several subjective factors and many 
individual variations. Reliable laboratory 
diagnosis tests are of value as an aid to 
clinical examination. 

The objectives of this paper are to 
present the procedures and to evaluate the 
results obtained by a laboratory test for 
diagnosis of pregnancy in the mare, based 
on a determination of gonadotrophic hor- 
mones present in the serum. A brief dis- 
cussion of the biology of the gonadotrophic 
hormones and the fundamentals of this 
method is included. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The material used consisted of 215 blood 
samples, from mares, sent to our labora- 
tory for diagnosis of pregnancy by New 
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Jersey veterinarians. Upon arrival at the 
laboratory, the serum samples were re- 
frigerated until the mice were ready for 
injection. Samples which showed signs of 
contamination were treated with dihydro- 
streptomycin. This proved useful when 
samples could not be tested immediately. 
The tests were carried out as follows: 3 
female Swiss mice, weighing 8 to 10 Gm. 
and about 22 days old, were used for each 
test. Each mouse was given a single subcu- 


Fig. |—Two 24-day-old mice with exposed ovaries and 
uteri (arrows) for reading of pregnancy diagnosis 
test based on gonadotrophic activity of mares’ serum; 
(A) the uterus in a positive test; (B) the uterus and 
ovaries after injection of a nonpregnant mare's serum. 


taneous injection of 0.5 ml. of blood serum. 
The mice were killed 48 hours later and 
examined for evidence of ovarian stimula- 
tion and uterine congestion and distention. 
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RESULTS the untreated 24-day-old mouse, the vaginal 


The exposed reproductive organs of the 
immature female mouse may show various 
degrees of gonadotrophic stimulation 48 
hours after the injection of the blood 
sample containing gonadotrophins. Figures 
IA and 3 show the typical positive reaction 


Fig. 2—Ovaries and uteri of the 3 mice injected with 
blood serum of a nonpregnant mare. Observe magnifi- 
cation on the metric scale. 


of this test. The sample which produced 
this reaction was quantitatively analyzed 
and contained about 10 international units 
(1LU.) of pregnant mare serum (PMS) per 
milliliter of blood serum; this means that 
each test animal was given about 5. 1.U. of 
PMS with the single injection of 0.5 ml. of 
serum. 

In contrast with this dramatic positive 
reaction, mice given serum from a non- 
pregnant mare had at necropsy an anemic 
uterus which was whitish, threadlike, and 
hardly distinguishable with the naked eye 
from the surrounding structures (fig. 1B). 
The difference in size and shape of uteri 
of immature mice injected with serum of 
pregnant and nonpregnant mares is shown 
(fig. 2, 3). 

Forty-eight hours after injection, the 
samples containing gonadotrophic _hor- 
mones induced morphological changes in 
the ovary and uterus of the mouse which 
were characteristic signs of gonadotrophic 
stimulation. With blood samples from 
mares betwen the fiftieth and eightieth 
days of pregnancy, a positive test can 
often be determined by observing the 
mucosa of the vagina which may be open 
or near opening, wet, and translucent. In 


membrane is dry, dirty, and desquamating, 
A positive test was reported when 1 or 
more of the 3 injected animals showed the 
ovarian or uterine signs of gonadotrophic 
stimulation. 
The results obtained in the laboratory 


Fig. 3—Ovaries and uteri of the 3 mice used in a 
positive pregnancy test. The magnification is the same 
as in figure 2. 


were followed through in 215 cases by the 
clinical observations of the New Jersey 
veterinarians cooperating in this project 
(table 1). A positive test for pregnancy 
was obtained in 146 cases. In every case 
but 1 the diagnosis was correct. The 
sample which gave the false positive came 
from a mare reported later by the veteri- 
narian to have pathological reproductive 
organs. The samples in the positive group 
of cases were collected between the thirty- 
ninth and the 152nd day of pregnancy. 

In the 65 cases in which the test was 
negative, no errors were found. These 
blood samples were collected 40 to 143 days 
after breeding. However, in the 4 cases in 
which the blood samples were obtained 30 
to 32 days after breeding, the laboratory 
test yielded false negatives, which was to 
be expected because of the lack of gonado- 
trophins at this early period of pregnancy. 


DISCUSSION 


The laboratory test for diagnosis of 
pregnancy in the mare reported in this 
paper is based on original work,? which 
investigated the presence of gonadotrophic 
hormones in the blood of pregnant mares. 
These substances, also called equine gonad- 
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otrophins, or PMS, contain high concentra- 
tions of follicle-stimulating hormone (FSH) 
and proportionally small amounts of lutein- 
izing hormone (LH). The FSH stimulates 
growth and maturation of the gonads; the 
LH promotes growth of the corpus luteum 
without stimulating its hormonal secretion. 
The gonadotrophins can be detected about 
the thirty-eighth day of pregnancy and 
reach their maximum titer between days 
50 and 80; the concentration of these hor- 
mones gradually diminishes until they may 
be absent toward the end of the sixth 
month of pregnancy. The presence of gon- 
adotrophic hormones in the blood of the 
mare is perhaps the most reliable test for 
pregnancy. 

The morphological changes observed in 
the ovaries and uteri of the mice are main- 
ly the effect of follicle stimulation. The in- 
tensity of this stimulation of both ovary 
and uterus depends on the gonadotrophic 
activity of the serum. 

In the immature mouse the ovary is nor- 
mally somewhat hyperemic, but 48 hours 
after the injection of a sample containing 
gonadotrophic hormones, the mouse ovary 
shows an appreciable increase in size and 
disseminated hemorrhagic spots (blood 
points) on the periphery. It is not always 
possible to detect with the naked eye the 
existence of ripening graafian follicles; 
however, with the aid of a binocular loupe, 
variable amounts of graafian follicles and 
hemorrhagic spots can be easily observed. 
The enlargement and congestion of the 
mouse oviduct is also a sign of the effect of 
gonadotrophic activity in the blood sample. 

Perhaps the most striking effect observed 
in the reproductive tract of the test animal 
injected with a sample containing gonado- 
trophic hormones occurred in the uterus. 
Uterine congestion and distention may 
vary in degree but most of the mice given 
a positive blood sample showed a remarka- 
ble enlargement and congestion of the 
uterus, distended with variable amounts of 
uterine fluids, the whole uterus being sur- 
rounded by a dense network of blood ves- 
sels which gave it the aspect of a reddish, 
hyveremic tubular structure. 

When the blood sample of the mare was 
taken 39 to 152 days after breeding, the 
Immature female mouse test was extremely 
accurate. Only 1 case was found to be false 
positive. This occurred in an animal which 
was clinically reported to have a “patho- 
logical condition of the reproductive or- 


TABLE !—Results of Diagnosis of Pregnancy in the 
Mare, Using Single Injections of Mares’ Serum in Im- 
mature Female Mice 


Days after 
No. service when 
of samples 
cases were taken Results Observations 
145 39-152 Positive No errors 
1 ? False Pathological 
positive reproductive organs. 
Chorioepithelioma ? 
Teratoma? 
65 40-143 Negative No errors 
4 30-32“ False Errors because no 
negative gonadotrophins are 
present at this stage 
of pregnancy 


Total 215 


gans.” Although no differential diagnosis 
was obtained, very likely this mare was af- 
fected with some kind of trophoblastic dis- 
ease, chorio-epithelioma, choriocareinoma, 
or any gonadotrophin-producing tumor. It 
is well known that blood serum or urine of 
nonpregnant mares and women affected 
with these neoplasms may give a posi- 
tive test for pregnancy, owing to the 
fact that these tumors produce gonadotro- 
The veterinary practitioner 
should inform the owner of the rare inci- 
dence of false-positive pregnancy tests. 

About 32 per cent of the samples tested 
were from mares bred 39 to 50 days before 
the blood samples were taken. Another 20 
per cent were from mares bred 100 to 152 
days prior to the collection of the samples 
for testing. Therefore, the results obtained 
are in agreement, as far as concentration 
of gonadotrophins is concerned, with those 
of various other investigators. Gonadotro- 
phins had been found in pregnant mare 
serum 37 to 180 days after breeding ;*** be- 
tween days 50 and 150, with the highest 
concentration occurring about day 70;* be- 
tween days 40 and 120;** and, in pregnant 
ponies, between days 32 and 110, with the 
peak concentration occurring between days 
54 and 75.1.5:?-* There is only one report of 
detecting gonadotrophins before the thirty- 
seventh day of pregnancy.* Thus, the four 
false-negative tests found in this experi- 
ment (obtained on days 30 to 32) were due 
to the lack of gonadotrophic hormones at 
this early stage of pregnancy. 

The discovery of gonadotrophic hormones 
in the blood of pregnant mares,?* and later 
studied by other authors,** soon found a 
practical application as an early test for 
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pregnancy. Many authors reported satis- 
factory results in using various methods 
based on the presence of gonadotrophins in 
PMS. Most of these methods are basically 
the same,’® requiring several injections of 
blood samples into the experimental animal 
and examination of vaginal smears, ova- 
ries, and uteri at the ninety-sixth hour. 
Those authors using the so-called “rapid 
tests’”*? found it possible to determine a 
rat test 48 hours after the injection by 
measuring ovarian and uterine weights. 
Injections of PMS have been shown to 
induce hyperemia of the immature rat 
ovary,!>-1920 and the test can be read with- 
in 24 hours. The main criticism of this test 
is that, due to the variable concentration of 
gonadotrophins in mares’ serum, only posi- 
tive results are valid. 

The review of hormone tests for preg- 
nancy in mares shows that the method 
evaluated and described in the present 
paper has the advantage of being simpler 
and more reliable than any other hormonal 
methods found in the literature, as well as 
being the least costly. As far as simplicity 
is concerned, the results can be read with 
no difficulty by killing and examining a 
control mouse whenever there is doubt 
about the results in the test animals. 

The strain of mouse used in the hormonal 
test is of great importance, since some 
strains were found to be unreliable for the 
test.12 Before starting our seasonal preg- 
nancy test program, we evaluate the colony 
of mice for sensitivity to gonadotrophins. 
Ten female mice, 22 days old, are given a 
single injection of 2 1.U. of commercial 
equine gonadin. If the mice of this colony 
can be used successfully for diagnosis of 
pregnancy, 48 hours later all 10 animals 
will show stimulated ovaries and uteri. The 
toxicity of mares’ serum is so low for the 
mouse that in one year only three samples 
killed the mice before the test was read. 


SUMMARY 


A simple and reliable diagnosis test for 
pregnancy, based on the investigation of 
gonadotrophic hormones in the serum of 
pregnant mares, is evaluated and described. 
Three female Swiss mice, 22 days old, are 
each given a single subcutaneous injection 
of 0.5 ml. of blood serum. The mice are 
killed in 48 hours and examined for evi- 
dence of ovarian stimulation, and for uter- 
ine congestion and distention. 


In testing 211 blood samples, collected 
between days 39 and 152 after breeding, 
the only error found was a false positive in 
a mare clinically diagnosed as having 
disturbances of the reproductive organs, 
Among all the systematic studies on the 
accuracy of diagnosis of pregnancy in 
mares, no method was found more simple 
to perform or more accurate than the 
method here reported. 
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Observations on Bovine Cesarotomy 

The advantages and disadvantages in 
operating on cows in three positions are 
compared. 


VENTROLATERAL OR LINEA ALBA SECTION 


Advantages.—The animal can not inter- 
fere by changing its position and the extra- 
dural (epidural) anesthesia usually elimi- 
nates the need for infiltration anesthesia, 
with its local swelling. 

Disadvantages.—The casting and posi- 
tion fixing of the animal is comparatively 
difficult without extra assistance (the 
surgeon’s hands get dirty); the extra-ab- 
dominal opening of the uterus is laborious; 
closure of the abdominal incision is dif- 
ficult and time-consuming; and the larger 
dose of extradural anesthesia is dangerous. 


LEFT FLANK SECTION, STANDING 


Advantages.—There is little danger of 
intestinal protrusion; the uterus is easily 
extracted and incised; and less help is re- 
quired. 

Disadvantages.—If exhausted, the cow 
may fall, endangering the wound, and the 
necessary infiltration anesthesia causes a 
swelling of the operative area. 


NORMAL LYING POSITION 


Advantages.—The advantages are a 
clean operating area and easy extraction 
of the uterus. 

Disadvantages.—Problems arise from 
the large dose of extradural anesthesia; 
from getting the animal to lie down in 
a proper position (with left flank exposed) ; 
and from turning in of the caudal mar- 
gin of the incision, due to pressure from 


the stifle—H. Schmidt-Hoensdorf in Tier- 
drztl. Umschau (July, 1959): 230. 


After using the ventrolateral method for 
bovine cesarotomy for many years, at the 
University of Halle, Germany, 47 have re- 
cently been done with the animal standing 
(left flank). The advantages of the latter 
method exceed the disadvantages.—F. 
Frendenberg in Tieradrztl. Umschau (July, 
1959): 227. 


Hydrops Amnii in Cows 

Six cases of “hydrops uteri” were 
studied at a veterinary clinic in Norway. 
Two were first-calf heifers. All were preg- 
nant 210 to 267 days. One cow aborted 
during transportation; the others were re- 
lieved by cesarotomy. One had twins; all 
calves were either dead at birth or died 
within a few hours. One cow died from 
peritonitis on postoperative day 13, an- 
other on day 18. One cow recovered even 
though her uterus ruptured while being 
handled. Paracentesis uteri was performed 
in 2 cows before cesarotomy, with removal 
of 12 to 15 gallons of fluid in 30- to 45- 
minute periods. In other cases, a small 
incision was made in the ucerus to allow 
the relatively slow escape of fluid before 
the fetus was removed. In no case could the 
fetal membranes be detached; in 3 cases 
they were discharged in ten to 15 days. 
Most of the fetal membranes were edema- 
tous and 1 fetus had marked ascites. 

Investigation indicated that the hydrops 
condition may be accompanied by kidney 
damage in the cow. In such cases there is a 
marked tendency to a decrease in the serum 
sodium level; the serum potassium level 
deviated from normal to above. In one case 
there was marked hemoconcentration. In 
most of the cases, there was a temporary 
hyperglycemia with glycosuria—K. J. 
Jakobsen and M. G. Simesen in Nord. Vet.- 
med., 11, (Feb., 1959): 81 (From a transla- 
tion by E. K. L. Underbjerg.). 


Artificial Insemination in Swine 

Using 2-day-old boar semen, pregnancy 
has resulted in 62 per cent of the sows and 
56 per cent of the gilts. In a 14-county Ohio 
survey, it was learned that 74 per cent of 
swine breeders interviewed would use arti- 
ficial insemination to some extent if it were 
available—Farm J. (Aug., 1959): 41. 
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Clinical Data 


Haemobartonella canis Infection in a Dog 
MAXINE M. BENJAMIN, D.V.M., M.S., and WILLIAM V. LUMB, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
Fort Collins, Colorado, and East Lansing, Michigan 


CANINE HAEMOBARTONELLOSIS has not been 
widely recognized in North America. There 
have been only limited reports of its recog- 
nition in New York**:? and in Minnesota. 

Two clinical forms of the disease have 
been described by the investigator® who 
first recognized the blood parasite, Haemo- 
bartonella canis, in dogs in 1928. In the 
acute form, there is a profound anemia 
which runs a comparatively short course 
and terminates in death. In the chronic 
form, the anemia persists over a long period, 
with numerous relapses. These organisms 


Fig. I—Spleen of a dog, containing re- 
moved prior to development of h 


rarely produce disease without previous re- 
moval of the spleen, and can be readily 
transmitted to suitable hosts by the inocula- 
tion of infected blood. They show a marked 
susceptibility to arsenical treatment. Hae- 
mobartonella canis is easily stained with 
Giemsa’s or Wright’s stain. They may ap- 
pear as thin, straight, slightly curved, or 
branching rods, rings, chains of coccoid 
forms, or violin-bow forms on the erythro- 
cytes and infrequently in the plasma. They 
usually appear in the blood in large numbers 
just before there is a decline in the total 
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erythrocyte count, hematocrit, and hemo- 
globin values. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


The widespread distribution of H. canis 
is indicated by reports of its occurrence in 
dogs from South America,* Europe,? India,* 
and Africa.? Canine haemobartonellosis has 
been reported four times in the United 
States. In New York in 1934, it was found 
in 3 of 4 splenectomized dogs.* In the same 
year in New York, the disease was identified 
in several splenectomized dogs.’ 

During the course of a plasmapheresis 
experiment conducted in 1935, the disease 
was confirmed in a dog that had not been 
splenectomized.* It was thought that the 
animal may have lost a protective substance 
liberated by the spleen through the steady 
loss of large amounts of plasma during the 
experiment. A spontaneous infection in a 
splenectomized dog was reported from 
Minnesota? in 1944. These workers could 
find no previous report of the disease in the 
western two thirds of the United States. 


CASE REPORT 


On Jan. 16, 1956, a spayed female Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier, 13 years old, was 
examined at the Colorado State University 
Veterinary Hospital. The owner stated that 
the dog’s abdomen had been gradually en- 
larging for about six months. Physical 
examination revealed an aged animal in fair 
condition. A systolic murmur was evident 
upon auscultation of the heart. The ab- 
domen was distended, particularly on the 
right side. A tentative diagnosis of abdomi- 
nal neoplasm was made and was subsequent- 
ly confirmed by radiography. 

On January 17, a tumor involving the 
entire spleen was removed (fig. 1). It 
weighed 3,200 Gm. and histopathologically 
was a hemangioma. The dog made a slow 
recovery and was discharged from the hos- 
pital on January 25. 

On March 5, the dog was returned, since 
the owner observed that the animal was 
listless, ate little, and drank large quanti- 
ties of water. The mucous membranes were 
pale and the cardiac murmur was Ppro- 
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nounced. The owner had not noticed any 
blood loss in the body discharges. Exami- 
nation of blood at that time revealed the 


following: 
Hemoglobin 4 Gm./100 ce. 
Hematocrit 11% 
Erythrocytes... 1,800,000/cmm. 
Immature erythrocytes 29 per 100 w.b.c. 
Leukocytes 12,500/cmm. 
Neutrophils 
Segmented 
Bands - 4% 
Lymphocytes 
Monocytes ........... 4% 
Eosinophils... 


Sedimentation rate mm./30 min. 

Mean corpuscular volume _.61 cu. u 

Mean corpuscular 

hemoglobin 

Mean corpuscular 

hemoglobin concentration _36% 

Increased activity of the bone marrow 
was indicated in the stained slide by the 
presence of 29 nucleated erythrocytes for 
every 100 leukocytes, marked polychroma- 
tophilia, and marked anisocytosis. Long, 
thin, straight, or slightly curved rods were 
seen on some erythrocytes, suggesting H. 
canis. No ova of internal parasites were seen 
on examination of the feces. The urine con- 
tained a small amount of albumin and oc- 
casional granular casts. 

Despite the administration of 550 cc. of 
whole blood during the next seven days, 
the condition of the dog deteriorated, and 
euthanasia was performed. 

Gross necropsy findings included a ver- 
rucose valvular endocarditis of the left 
atrioventricular valve, catarrhal gastritis, 
chronic interstitial nephritis, and anthra- 
cosis of the lungs. These observations were 
confirmed by microscopic examination of 
tissue sections of these organs. The liver 
exhibited microscopic evidence of fatty 
metamorphosis and increased amounts of 
hemosiderin. 


22 peg. 


EXPERIMENTAL INOCULATION 


Two dogs were splenectomized and on 
the same day each was given 5 cc. of whole 
blood intravenously from the dog previ- 
ously described. Subsequent examination of 
Giemsa-stained blood smears from these 2 
dogs revealed erythrocytes containing long 
rods, rings, chains of coccoid forms, and 
violin-bow forms (fig. 2). These organisms, 
having the morphological characteristics of 
H. canis, appeared intermittently in the 
blood of 1 dog (S6-400) from days 15 to 48, 


and in the blood of the second dog (S5-150) 
from days 19 to 51, following splenectomy 
and inoculation with infected blood. 

A marked reduction in total erythrocytes, 
hematocrit, and hemoglobin values was con- 


Fig. 2—Giemsa stain of blood smear from a dog, 
showing Haemobartonella canis organisms on the 
erythrocytes. x 1120. 


current with the appearance of parasites 
in the blood (fig. 3). These values continued 
to decrease until postinoculation days 40 
to 45, after which there was a gradual in- 
crease. Increased bone marrow activity 
during the period of anemia was indicated 
by the presence of increased reticulocyte 
counts, metarubricytes, Howell-Jolly bodies, 
polychromatophilia, and anisocytosis. Mac- 
rocytosis was evident during the recovery 
stage. 

The total leukocyte counts varied from 
normal to subnormal during the period 
when parasites could be demonstrated. The 
leukopenia appeared to be associated with 
a depression of all blood cell types. 

Listlessness was apparent, the mucous 
membranes were pale, but no icterus was 
evident. These signs continued for approxi- 
mately three months, after which a gradual 
improvement took place. 
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Blood from 1 of the experimentally in- appearance of H. canis could have been 
fected dogs (S6-400) was inoculated into 2 overlooked in the experimental animals, 
splenectomized dogs and 1 nonsplenecto- The incidence of carriers of the H. canis 
mized dog. Anemia developed and bodies organism in the canine population remains 
morphologically indistinguishable from H. to be determined, as the infection is usually 
canis appeared in the blood of 1 splenecto- subclinical until the spleen has been re- 
moved. For the surgeon contemplating the 
removal of the spleen from a canine sub- 
ject, or the investigator desiring to use 
splenectomized dogs for experimental pro- 
cedures, it would be well to consider the 
development of haemobartonellosis as a 


possible complication. 


SUMMARY 


After removal of the spleen containing a 
hemangioma, a severe anemia developed in 
a dog. In stained smears of the blood, or- 
ganisms having the morphological charac- 
teristics of Haemobartonella canis were 
demonstrated in the erythrocytes. Trans- 
mission of the infection to 2 experimentally 
splenectomized dogs produced an anemia. 
Demonstration of characteristic organisms 
in their blood resulted in the diagnosis of 
haemobartonellosis. 
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DISCUSSION 


Demonstration of parasitized erythro- 
cytes in splenectomized dogs as early as the 
second or third day after intravenous in- 


Apomorphine as an Emetic in Dogs 
A tablet (1/40 to 1/20 grain) of apomor- 


oculation of infected blood has been de-  phine dropped into the conjunctival sac of a 
scribed by several authors.*:>:* Since blood dog will produce vomiting within three to | 
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Bacteriology, Clinical Syndrome, and Bismuth Therapy of 
Pyogenic Dermatitis of Dogs 


F. KRAL, D.V.M., and A. C. NICHOLS, M.S. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


IN THE PAST few years, several articles have 
been published on the subject of cutaneous 
pyogenic infections in dogs.**?-15.17 These 
skin conditions, particularly in certain 
breeds of dogs, have consistently posed a 
relatively difficult problem to the veteri- 
narian. Therefore, we undertook a system- 
atic study of the predisposing conditions, 
etiological factors of microbiological ori- 
gin, the characteristic differences seen in 
the clinical appearance of the skin lesions, 
and the recommended therapeutic pro- 
cedures of established or purported value. 

The inciderce of pyogenic dermatitis in 
dogs varies from year ‘o year. In those 
seasons when the condiiion is more preva- 
lent, clinical signs are more prominent in a 
larger percentage of the affected animals. 
Underlying causes are, in essence, always 
the same, varying only according to 
circumstances and contributory involve- 
ments. Treatment has been exceptionally 
varied, results of therapy being equivocal 
in many instances. 


PREDISPOSING CONDITIONS 


From a clinical viewpoint, it is interest- 
ing that most pyogenic skin infections are 
found in short-haired breeds. In our own 
experience, Boxers, Dachshunds, Dal- 
matians, Bull Terriers, Labrador Retrie- 
vers, and Great Danes have comprised 
75 per cent of the cases treated. The re- 
mainder included Irish Setters and German 
Shepherd Dogs, with Cocker Spaniels and 
Poodles rarely being seen with the afflic- 
tion. In our estimation, the skin is more 
prone to damage in dogs with short-haired 
coats, because entry of the infecting micro- 
genic organism is easier. Of course, this 
does not preclude the possibility that the 
respective breeds may have an hereditary 
susceptibility to pathogenic pyogenes, or 
that an individual animal may have in- 
herited a sensitivity to pyogenic agents. 
Our data do not show that age or sex plays 
a definitive role in predisposing a dog to 
cutaneous pyogenic infection. 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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The normal skin of dogs has a bacterial 
flora which varies considerably from one 
animal to another. We have identified the 
following microorganisms on the skin of 
dogs enjoying excellent health: streptococ- 
ci, micrococci, Pseudomonas, Coryne- 
bacterium, Proteus vulgaris, and Candida 
albicans. Similarly, it has been reported 
that individual variations appear in the 
bacterial flora found on the normal skin 
of man.”° 

One writer* considers that the anatomic 
nature of specific areas of the skin is such 
that these locations serve as the principal 
sites of pyogenic invasion. Folds of the 
skin around the mouth and external ear 
canal provide an excellent environment for 
bacteria. And infected anal glands and 
sacs may be the source from which infect- 
ing agents are obtained for transfer to 
other parts of the body through the licking 
process. 

In healthy animals, the different bacteria 
customarily found on the skin do not pro- 
voke pathological change. Only when the 
skin resistance is impaired by such means 
as minor hurts, abrasions, or decubital 
damage do the bacteria become harmful 
invaders. Thus, as a rule, pyogenic infec- 
tion originates on the outermost portions 
of the extremities which have undergone 
minor injury in the course of normal move- 
ments of the dog, or on the lips, nose, ears, 
or other parts of the body which have 
become damaged by scratching or by other 
means. 

In addition to the factors already men- 
tioned which predispose to impairment 
of skin resistance to pyogenic pathogens, 
other contributing circumstances may be 
significant. Different nutritional deficien- 
cies have been shown to be associated with 
the development of pyogenic dermatitis, 
especially in young dogs. Also, hormonal 
disorders, more particularly those in which 
excesses of gonadal hormones are elabor- 
ated, are sometimes related to the appear- 
ance of cutaneous infection by pyogenic 
agents. Further, certain intoxicants, e.g. 
thallium sulfate, predispose the skin to 
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infection with pyogenes. Finally, we have 
observed that in some cases even an indi- 
vidual hypersensitivity is apparently at 
least partially responsible for the progres- 
sion of the pyogenic disturbance. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL FINDINGS AND SENSITIVITY 
TESTS IN CUTANEOUS PYOGENIC INFECTIONS 


The bacteriological and_ sensitivity test 
data presented were obtained in conjunc- 
tion with, and prior to, the treatment of 7 
dogs with clinical cases of cutaneous pyo- 
genic infection. Direct cultures from the 
skin lesions were made in duplicate in each 


culture from 1 other animal contained 3 
different bacteria; and the lesions of the 
remaining 3 dogs carried 2 different micro- 
organisms. In seven instances the Staphy- 
lococcus was the aureus variety, coagulase 
positive,> and nontypable to bacteriophage.? 
One was Straphylococcus albus, coagulase 
negative. Three of the streptococci were 
hemolytic and 1 nonhemolytic. The bacillus 
was gram-positive. 

Sensitivity tests were performed for all 
coagulase-positive strains of Staphylococ- 
cus, two strains of Proteus, and one strain 
of hemolytic Streptococcus. The Sensi- 


TABLE I—In Vitro Sensitivity to Selected Antibiotics and Chemotherapeutic Agents of Certain 
Microorganisms Isolated from Cultures Obtained from Dogs with Pyogenic Dermatitis 


Organism tested 


Staphylococcus Proteus Streptococcus 

Drug tested Ss* MS R S MS R Ss MS R 

Penicillin 3 2 2 0 2 0 1 i) 0 
Dihydrostreptomycin 3 3 1 1 1 0 1 1) 0 
Chlortetracycline 6 0 1 0 ) 2 0 1 0 
Chloramphenicol 6 1 0 2 0 0 1 1) 0 
Oxytetracycline 6 0 i 0 0 2 ti) 1 0 
Triple Sulfa 0 0 7 2 0 0 0 0 1 
Neomycin 1 3 3 0 0 2 1 0 0 
Bacitracin 2 4 1 0 0 2 1 0 0 
Tetracycline 6 0 1 0 0 2 1 0 0 
Erythromycin 5 1 1 0 1 1 1 0 0 
Carbomycin 2 4 1 0 0 2 1 0 0 
Nitrofurazone 1 1 1 0 1 1 1 0 0 
Nitrofurantoin 3 1 0 1 1 


*S=Highly sensitive; MS=moderately sensitive; R=resistant. 


instance on equine blood agar and brain 
heart infusion broth. One set of cultures 
was incubated aerobically and the other 
maintained under anaerobic conditions ac- 
cording to the method of Brewer.* After 
24 hours’ incubation for the aerobic 
cultures and 48 hours’ for the anaerobic 
cultures, the broth cultures were sub- 
cultured on blood agar and then incubated 
under identical conditions. 

Our objective was principally to de- 
termine to which broad classification the 
pathogens associated with the infectious 
processes being investigated belonged. 
Hence, the organisms isolated from the 
blood agar plates were identified according 
to class only. These organisms and the 
incidence of their appearance in the seven 
specimens cultured were as follows: Sta- 
phylococcus, 7; Streptococcus, 4; Coryne- 
bacterium, 3; Escherichia, 1; Proteus, 3; 
and Bacillus, 2. Of the 7 cases studied, 4 
different microorganisms were cultured 
from the skin lesions of 3 of the dogs. The 


Disc* method was employed in conducting 
the tests (table 1). 

An analysis (table 1) shows that 
chlortetracycline (Aureomycin**), chlor- 
amphenicol (Chloromycetiny), oxytetracy- 
cline (Terramycint), and_ tetracycline 
were equally active against Staphylococcus. 
Penicillin, erythromycin, dihydrostrepto- 
mycin, and nitrofurantoin (Furadant in?) 
were also quite effective against this or- 
ganism in the in vitro tests. Proteus was 
particularly sensitive to chloramphenicol 
and a standard combination of three sul- 
fonamides. All agents tested, with the ex- 
ception of the sulfonamide preparation, 
were effective against hemolytic Strepto- 
coccus. 


*Baltimore Biological Laboratories, Baltimore, Md.; 
**Aureomycin is produced by Lederle Laboratories, Pearl 
River, N.Y. 

#Chloromycetin is produced by Parke, Davis and Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Terramycin by Pfizer Laboratories, , 
lyn, N.Y.; Furadantin by Eaton Laboratories, Norwich, 
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CLINICAL SIGNS OF PYOGENIC DERMATITIS 


There are essential and distinguishing 
variations in the clinical appearance of pyo- 
genic dermatitis. Generally, we recognize 
two types: superficial pyogenic dermatitis 
and deep pyogenic dermatitis. 

Superficial Pyogenic Dermatitis.—This 
classification is descriptive of those 
cutaneous manifestations which usually 
represent a secondary infection imposed on 
a primary damage to the skin. Consequent- 
ly, the lesions are consistently situated in 
specific areas subjected to considerable 
scratching, such as head, face, nose, upper 
and lower lip, ears, perineal region, and 
back, or else are found on those body 
structures exposed to pressure, such as 
elbow, stifle, and hock. Axillary and inguin- 
al areas may also be the site of the lesion, 
when the constant friction these portions 
of the body undergo produces skin ir- 
ritation. Mechanical, chemical, or physical 
damage on and between the toes or to the 
pads may provide the gateway for the pyo- 
genic infection. Licking of the lower sec- 
tions of the involved extremities enhances 
the possibility of infection being spread to 
other receptive sites. 

The general condition of the animal af- 
fected with superficial pyogenic dermatitis 
does not deteriorate. When extensive areas 
of the skin become involved, fever and 
enlargement of adjacent lymph glands may 
be observed in some instances. 

Deep Pyogenic Dermatitis—This form 
of the disease is characterized by a pene- 
trating suppurative inflammation of the 
skin involving the hair follicles, sebaceous 
glands, or deeper parts of the cutaneous 
and subcutaneous tissues. Symptoms of 
acne, furunculosis, or abscess are further 
distinguishing signs. These deep  sup- 
purative skin lesions may fuse, especially 
in the subcutaneous areas, forming fistu- 
lous tracts opening on the outer surface 
and discharging pus mixed with blood. 
Such serious involvements are located 
mainly on the outer parts of the extremi- 
ties; between the toes; on the coronet; in 
the carpal, elbow, stifle and hip regions; 
and in the vicinity of the anus. In severe 
cases they may be found all over the body 
surface. They may develop unilaterally or 
may be distributed bilaterally in sym- 
metrical patterns. 

Deep pyogenic dermatitis originates as a 
painful inflammatory edema. Soon ab- 


scesses of various size form. Initially these 
contain a grayish fluid. As the condition 
progresses, a yellowish purulent fluid 
develops and appears mixed with blood. 
The appearance of bleeding ulcers is an 
additional sign of the development of the 
disease. Through the process of rubbing or 
licking, or as the result of mechanical 
damage, the infection may readily spread 
to adjacent areas or even extend to more 
distant parts of the body. The lips are 
particularly apt to become involved, In 
eases of long duration the cutaneous in- 
fiammation assumes all the features of a 
chronic indurative dermatitis. The skin 
in the infected regions becomes hard and 
thickened, resembling scleroderma. 

When deep pyogenic lesions have been 
found on long-haired dogs, they have been 
located on the posterior portion of the 
abdomen and in the axillary region. The 
lesions occur as widely scattered pustules 
which soon develop as acne and furuncu- 
losis. In some cases, the lesions initially ap- 
pear as small papules, then progress to 
large nodules, and finally disintegrate into 
ulcers covered with sanguineous pus. 

In addition to the typical topical develop- 
ments, animals having deep pyogenic in- 
fections also become feverish, and their 
lymph glands become enlarged. An increase 
in white blood cells and a decrease in red 
blood cells is also observed. These systemic 
findings are the more pronounced when the 
infectious process has extended to large 
areas of the body surface. When the pyo- 
genic condition persists for long periods of 
time, the animal may also develop an 
emaciation. 


TREATMENT OF PYOGENIC DERMATITIS 


Choice of therapy depends upon the type 
of infection to be treated and the character 
of the skin lesions. It is expedient that a 
careful diagnosis be made. Otherwise, 
results of treatment may be disappointing, 
for it is apparent that any of several 
different microorganisms may be responsi- 
ble for the pyogenesis in a given animal, 
and different kinds of bacteria are less 
sensitive to some available therapeutic 
agents than others. It is most advisable to 
make a bacteriological culture from the 
skin lesions in all instances, in order to 
determine the types of bacteria present, 
particularly the predominant organism. 

Superficial Pyogenic Dermatitis.—It is 
relatively easy to effectively treat dogs 
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having this form of dermatitis. It is im- 
portant to remove the causative factors 
from the injured skin, and then take 
measures to insure that the infected areas 
are protected against further mechanical 
irritation. Various protective devices may 
be employed for this purpose. On lower 
parts of the extremities, helpful protection 
can be accomplished by application of a 
loose bandage. In some instances the 
administration of sedatives or tranquilizers 
will materially assist in obtaining the dog’s 
cooperation in the treatment of its infec- 
tion. Under their calming influence the dog 
can be bandaged more easily and is less 
inclined to attempt to rid himself of topical 
medications. 

Numerous bacteriostatic or bactericidal 
preparations are available for the local 
treatment of superficial pyogenic der- 
matitis. Further, the user has a rather 
wide selection of dosage forms from which 
to choose—powders, ointments, creams, 
solutions, lotions, sprays. Among the 
marketed products found useful in the 
topical control of cutaneous pyogenic 
infections are the following: isopropyl al- 
cohol, STA (salicylic acid 8, tannic acid 8, 
70% alcohol 100), 5 per cent alcoholic solu- 
tion of methylrosaniline chloride (crystal 
violet, gentian violet), hexetidine (Trio- 
cilt), ointment or spray, a combination of 
pentaethyleneglycol ether of dichlorocresol 
and dodecyldimethylearbethoxymethyl am- 
monium bromide (Fongerylt), chlorte- 
tracycline spray, calcium polysulfide, and 
hexachloro dihydroxy diphenylmethane 
(Led-O-San§), 5 per cent alcoholic solution 
of resorcinol, tyrothricin, a solution con- 
taining benzyl benzoate, tyrothricin and 
benzocaine (Tyroscabe§), nitrofurfuryl 
methyl] ether (Furaspor§), polyalkylenegly- 
col iodine complex (Weladol§). 

In general, the treatment of superficial 
pyogenic dermatitis does not encompass 
systemic therapy. However, in those ani- 
mals where extensive areas of the skin 
are involved and fever is encountered, anti- 
biotics have been administered parenterally 
in conjunction with the application of topi- 
cal medication. The antibiotic injected on 


$Triocil is produced by Warner-Chilcott Laboratories, 
Morris Plains, N.J.; Fongeryl by E. Fougera and Co., 
Hicksville, N.Y. 

8Led-O-San is produced by Lederle Laboratories, Pearl 
River, N.Y.; Tyroscabe by Merck Sharp and Dohme, Div. 
of Merck and Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Furaspor and Furacin 
by Eaton Laboratories, Norwich, N.Y.; Weladol by Pit- 
man-Moore, Indianapolis, Ind. 


each occasion was selected from those in- 
cluded in the sensitivity tests (table 1). 

Deep Pyogenic Dermatitis.—It has al- 
ways been exceptionally difficult to cure 
this form of cutaneous pyogenic infection, 
It is imperative that the problem be ap- 
proached both topically and systemically. 
Systemic therapy is particularly important 
in those dogs in which extensive areas of 
the skin are involved and deep, suppura- 
tive lesions are prominent. 

Local Treatment.—The same topical 
preparations used in the treatment of 
superficial pyogenic dermatitis are accept- 
able for application in those cases of deep 
pyogenic dermatitis. In undermined cases, 
nitrofurazone (Furacin§) solution, a min- 
eral oil suspension of sulfanilamide (Sul- 
vetil*) with penicillin and streptomycin, 
or enzyme preparations have been injected 
through a blunt needle directly into the 
fistulous tract. When the lesions are 
localized between the toes, it has been 
found that hexetidine spray permits easy 
application, and produces favorable results. 
In long lasting cases of chronic, indurative, 
pyogenic dermatitis, iodine creams such as 
polyalkyleneglycol iodine complex, have 
been massaged into the thickened skin. 
Severe cases of interdigital acne, furuncu- 
losis, and paronychia have been treated 
locally by daily bathing of the affected feet 
in a 0.5 per cent solution of potassium per- 
manganate. 

The use of x-ray therapy in the control 
of cutaneous pyogenic infection should not 
be overlooked and has been favorably re- 
ported.2::22, Animals with acute cases of 
severe inflammatory skin lesions were 
treated with small doses of irradiation (30 
roentgen units) daily until the inflamma- 
tion subsided. Thereafter the x-ray dosage 
was increased to four to six doses of 180 
to 240 roentgen units, 0.1 mm. Cu filter, 30 
cm. focal skin distance, at two- to three-day 
intervals. Treatment was repeated at six- 
week intervals as necessary. Deep, under- 
mined, chronic cutaneous pyogenic infec- 
tion, with sclerotically thickened skin had 
to be treated with six to ten single doses 
of 180 to 240 roentgen units, 0.1 mm. Cu 
filter, 30 cm. focal skin distance. Treat- 
ment was administered on alternate days. 
It was reported that 77.4 per cent of ani- 
mals with severe pyogenic dermatitis re- 
covered following this therapy.?? 


*Sulvetil is produced by Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Systemic Treatment.—In the past, sul- 
fonamides, such as azosulfamide (Neopron- 
tosil**) and sulfathiazole, among others, 
were administered systemically to animals 
affected with deep pyogenic dermatitis. 
Some animals responded to sulfonamide 
therapy of this type; other not only 
failed to improve while receiving these 
sulfonamides, but the condition progressed 
to a chronic, proliferative, pyogenic derma- 
titis. Since the advent of antibiotics, these 
drugs have been the agents of choice. Selec- 
tion of antibiotic for use in the treatment 
of the individual case has been made from 
among those listed (table 1), type of in- 
fecting organism being the guide in each 
instance. 

Autogenous vaccines have also been con- 
sidered when systemic therapy has been 
necessary. An autogenous vaccine was 
prepared for use in the 7 dogs on which 
bacteriological data were obtained by us. It 
was made by growing the Staphylococcus 
aureus coagulase-positive strain on nutri- 
ent agar slants overnight and then re- 
moving the growth in 2 ml. of normal 
saline solution. The suspension was well 
shaken, to break up clumps and insure 
uniformity, and then heated at 60 C. for 
one hour. Aerobic and anaerobic cultures 
were made of the heated suspension on 
nutrient agar slants and litmus milk. When 
the cultures showed no growth within 48 
hours, the bacterial suspension was stand- 
ardized and appropriately diluted for 
parenteral administration. A concentration 
of 2 billion bacteria per milliliter was 
employed. Ascending doses of 0.1 ml. were 
injected subcutaneously every third day 
until a total of 1 ml. had been given. There- 
after, the dog was given 1 ml. weekly, sub- 
cutaneously, until a total of 20 ml. had been 
administered. No side effects of con- 
sequence were observed, and 5 of the 7 
animals treated in this manner responded 
favorably to the vaccine treatment. 

Enzymes have in recent years been tried 
in the treatment of stubborn cases of 
cutaneous pyogenic infections.*® The fol- 
lowing have been injected intramuscularly : 
pancreatic dornase, streptokinase, strepto- 
dornase, and a mixture of the latter two 
(Varidase+, Varizyme+). In some severe 
cases of pyogenic dermatitis, enzymatic 
treatment was successful, particularly 


**Neoprontosil is produced by Winthrop Laboratories, 
Div. of Sterling Drug, New York, N.Y. 

*Varidase and Varizyme are produced by Lederle Lab- 
Oratories, Pearl River, N.Y. 


when antibiotics were employed as ad- 
junctive therapy. 


BISMUTH THERAPY OF PYOGENIC 
DERMATITIS 


Of the different heavy metals which have 
at one time or another enjoyed popularity 
as therapeutic agents, bismuth has perhaps 
gained the most acceptance. It is generally 
less toxic than other heavy metals, and 
desired blood titers of the element can 
quite readily be obtained. Until the dis- 
covery of penicillin, bismuth, alone or in 
conjunction with arsenicals, was commonly 
used in the treatment of syphilis, since it 
had been shown to possess both spirocheti- 
cidal and spirochetostatic activity. It has 
also been efficacious in several different 
dermatological diseases. For the most part, 
bismuth has been administered by injec- 
tion, because it has proved difficult to 
prepare satisfactory oral preparations. The 
inherent disadvantages of parenteral ther- 
apy, however, provicca the stimulus to 
continue the search for a bismuth com- 
pound that would offer the advantages of 
oral treatment. 

In the early 1940's, it was found that a 
bismuthyl salt of triglycollamic acid was a 
particularly effective oral form of bis- 
muth.'*+:?° For more than a decade, sodium 
bismuth triglycollamate (Bistrimatet) has 
been favorably regarded in human der- 
It has 
been found to be well tolerated and to 
rapidly establish effective blood concentra- 
tions of bismuth. Daily administration of 
the drug assures maintenance of therapeu- 
tic levels of the heavy metal. It has been 
extensively used in the treatment of lupus 
erythematosus, lichen planus, scleroderma, 
verrucae vulgares, and certain other in- 
flammatory dermatoses. 

In our own experience, we had success- 
fully used this drug in the treatment of 2 
rabbits with syphilis, 4 dogs with de- 
modectic mange, and 4 dogs with multiple 
warts. Based on these clinical observa- 
tions, we were prompted to try it in ani- 
mals suffering from other skin dis- 
turbances, including pyogenic dermatitis. 

Over the past three years we have evalu- 
ated the therapeutic usefulness of this 
product as the systemic component of 


+Bistrimate is produced by Carroll Dunham Smith Phar- 
macal Co., New Brunswick, N.J. The drug will be avail- 
able to veterinarians as Oribis from Pitman-Moore, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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treatment for cutaneows pyogenic infec- 
tions, employing it in place of antibiotics 
systemically. In that time we have treated 
68 dogs with it, and our results have been 
distinctly impressive. Again, it must be 
stressed that the effectiveness of the pre- 
paration in controlling pyogenic dermatitis 
presupposes accurate diagnosis. 

Sodium bismuth triglycollamate has been 
administered orally as uncoated tablets, 
each containing 410 mg. of this double salt, 
equivalent to 75 mg. elemental bismuth. 
In our studies, dosage has varied according 
to the size, age, and general condition of 
the animal being treated. For dogs of an 
average size, 3 tablets daily, in divided 
dosage, have been administered for four 
days, then 1 tablet daily for ten to 20 days. 
In stubborn cases, this regimen of treat- 
ment has been repeated after two to four. 
weeks of rest. In a few instances, the 
initial dosage has been 4 tablets daily. The 
drug has been well tolerated by the dogs 
receiving it, and no signs of toxicity or 
discomfort have been noted on the dosage 
schedule outlined. 

As a rule, response to the oral adminis- 
tration of the drug has been apparent after 
one to two weeks of treatment. The sup- 
puration and the purulent discharge from 
the skin lesions, especially the fistulous 
tracts, are shortly replaced by _ sero- 
sanguineous fluid. Soon thereafter this 
fluid dries, leaving grayish crusts over the 
affected areas. When this stage has been 
reached, the crusts are removed by the 
eareful application of oily preparations. 
Soothing topical agents are then continued 
until the return of healthy skin tissue is 
apparent. 

All of the 68 animals we treated pre- 
sented the typical picture of deep and 
undermined pyogenic dermatitis. In 14, the 
condition was of long duration. They had 
been resistant to all therapies tried over 
the course of many months and had finally 
been given up as “hopeless” and assigned 
for euthanasia. However, it was decided to 
try bismuth therapy to see if these animals 
could possibly be saved. Ultimately, 3 had 
to be euthanatized because of their ad- 
vanced age, generally deteriorated condi- 
tion, and serious internal disorders, among 
them gastroenteritis and chronic inter- 


stitial nephritis. The other 11 responded 
well to bismuth therapy, were completely 
recovered in four to six weeks, and were re- 
turned to their owners. 


The remaining 54 dogs we treated with 
oral bismuth fully recovered from their 
serious pyogenic condition under the in- 
fluence of therapy with this heavy metal. 
Recurrence of the skin disturbance has not 
been seen to date in any of these animals, 

With the results we have observed, 
it may be concluded that the oral adminis- 
tration of sodium bismuth trizlycollamate 
offers the veterinarian an excellent sys- 
temic method of treating deep pyogenic 
dermatitis. 


SUMMARY 


Attention is drawn to the conditions pre- 
disposing to the development of cutaneous 
pyogenic infections in certain breeds of 
dogs. Clinical signs to look for in estab- 
lishing a correct diagnosis are described. 
The identity of certain pathogenic bacteria 
isolated from typical skin lesions was 
confirmed by the application of accepted 
culture techniques. Emphasis is placed on 
the importance of carefully distinguish- 
ing between superficial and deep pyogenic 
dermatitis when considering treatment 
regimens. 

The different systemic and topical drugs 
and types of therapies used in treating 
either form of the disease are discussed. 
Particular reference is made to the thera- 
peutic value of sodium bismuth trigly- 
collamate (Bistrimate) as a_ systemic 
agent in the treatment of deep pyogenic 
dermatitis. Average-size dogs were given 
1 tablet t.i.d. for four days, then 1 tablet 
daily for ten to 20 days. In stubborn cases, 
this dosage pattern was repeated after two 
to four weeks of rest. The drug was well 
tolerated and signs of toxicity or discom- 
fort were not apparent. Of 68 dogs treated 
with this oral bismuth product, 65 fully 
recovered. Fourteen of the treated animals 
had been classified as “hopeless” because of 
failure to respond to all other recommended 
therapies. After four to six weeks of 
bismuth treatment, 11 of these dogs were 
returned to their owners completely re- 
stored to health. 
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Treatment of Filaroidiasis in Dogs 

Six Boxer dogs, 4 months to 5 years old, 
infected with Filaroides osleri were treated 
with cyanacethydrazide (Dictycide), 1 
Gm./lb. of body weight daily. The discom- 
fort from the injection was eliminated by 
using warm water to make the solution. 
Four dogs, treated at the onset of coughing, 
recovered after only 2 doses. One dog re- 
quired 3 daily doses which were repeated 
three weeks later. A 2-year-old bitch, which 
was emaciated and had been coughing for 
six months, was treated for five consecutive 
days and this was repeated in three weeks. 
She showed marked improvement and the 
cough disappeared although bronchoscopy 
later revealed many eggs in the tracheal 
debris.—J. E. Dorrington in J. South 
African V. M. A. (March, 1959): 27. 


Tuberculin Testing in Fowl 

A triple injection wattle tuberculin test 
is advocated in testing birds. An intra- 
dermal injection of 0.1 ml. of tuberculin is 
made on three successive days, alternating 
the sides. Results were read 24 hours after 
each injection and reactors were eliminated. 
Of 1,071 fowl so tested, 54 reacted to the 
first injection, 48 to the second, and 36 to 
the third. Necropsy confirmed tuberculosis 
in 65 of the 75 reactors examined.—Vet. 
Bull. (June, 1959): Item 1666. 
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Dr. W. A. Aitken Retires 


On October 1, 1959, Dr. W. A. Aitken 
retired from the AVMA central office staff 
after having served as editor-in-chief from 
February, 1952, to July, 1959, and then as 
editor emeritus. A nationally known field 
authority on swine diseases, he had con- 
ducted an extensive practice at Merrill, 
Iowa, for 21 years and was serving as the 
Chairman of the AVMA Council on Educa- 
tion when he was asked to fill the editorial 
position. 


Dr. W. A. Aitken 


Dr. Aitken received his D.V.M. degree 
from Iowa State College in 1917 and served 
with overseas military forces in World 
War I. Upon returning to civilian status, 
he was appointed assistant state veteri- 
narian in the Iowa State Bureau of Animal 
Industry and so served until he joined the 
faculty at Iowa State College late in 1919. 
He first taught anatomy, then surgery, and 
was associate professor of surgery when he 
decided to enter practice in 1931. From 
1931 to 1938, he was secretary of the In- 
terstate V. M. A. (Iowa, Minnesota, and 
North and South Dakota); in 1940, he 
served as its president. He was elected to 
the AVMA Council on Education in 1946. 

By 1952, Dr. Aitken had become well 
known to veterinarians nationally. His 
work with the Council had brought him 
into contact with educators in both the 
United States and Canada, and his teach- 
ing experience and years of practice in the 
corn belt provided him with a keen insight 
and understanding of the nature and prob- 
lems of his profession. An accomplished 
speaker and author of scientific reports, he 
was a natural candidate for the editorial 


position, but only after considerable urging 
by his friends did he accept the offer of 
AVMA employment. 

Foremost among the factors causing him 
‘to accept the position “for not more than 
five years” was his desire to contribute in 
some way to the better understanding or 
control of such diseases as shipping fever, 
erysipelas, and hog cholera. 

During the period that Dr. Aitken was 
editor-in-chief, this goal was achieved. By 
means of editorials, editor’s notes, selection 
of manuscripts, preparation of abstracts, 
and personal contact with authors, he di- 
rectly or indirectly stimulated much of the 
subsequent work on these diseases. At the 
same time, he applied himself to the task 
of editing the Journals with such zeal and 
exclusion of other interests that it became 
a way of life. He saw the JOURNAL of the 
AVMA grow in size from 12 issues a year 
to 24; and the American Journal of Veteri- 
nary Research, from four to six issues an- 
nually. Realizing that the readers tend to 
accept without question most of the mate- 
rial published in AVMA Journals, he felt 
obligated to scrutinize and to challenge 
personally every sentence of submitted ma- 
terial and he refused to permit personal 
convenience to interfere with the task. 

That the success of Dr. Aitken’s editorial 
career has equalled or surpassed his previ- 
ous endeavors can not be denied. That a 
grateful Association can adequately ex- 
press its thanks seems subject to question. 
However, at the 96th Annual Meeting, the 
AVMA House of Delegates, on behalf of 
the membership, unanimously passed a 
resolution of commendation which read, in 
part: 


WHEREAS, The publications of this Associa- 
tion have, under his editorship, not only shown 
favorable growth but have become more firm- 
ly established in an enviable position among 
international scientific journals of quality and 
integrity, and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Aitken has applied himself to 
this service with extraordinary zeal and selfless 
dedication; Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the House of Delegates of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association in 
convention assembled at Kansas City, Missouri, 
express their thanks and appreciation for Dr. 
Aitken’s untiring efforts in the interest of his 
profession, this Association, and its publications. 


To this, the personal friends and col- 
leagues of Dr. W. A. Aitken add their best 
wishes and thanks for a job well done. 
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Abstracts 


|solation of a Cytopathogenic Agent from 
Swine Enteritis 

In an effort to find the relationship between ani- 
mal and human enteritis, swine were studied as a 
possible source of infection for man. A cytopatho- 
genic virus was isolated from an episode of en- 
teritis in suckling pigs by the use of monkey kid- 
ney and swine tissue culture cells. This differs 
from other swine enteric viruses previously iso- 
lated and reported elsewhere. Experimental infec- 
tion of this virus in suckling pigs was umsuccess- 
ful, but in 1 of 2 monkeys diarrhea and rise in 
homologous antibody was obtained—{C. Mos- 
covici, A. Ginevri, and V. Mazzaracchio: Isolation 
of a Cytopathogenic Agent from Swine with En- 
teritis, Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (July, 1959): 625- 
626.} 


Gastrointestinal Parasites of Cattle 

The abomasums and small intestines of 100 cat- 
tle, collected at slaughter, were examined for para- 
sites. These cattle included adults, yearlings, and 
calves. Trichostrongylus spp. was found to be most 
numerous in abomasum while Cooperia spp. was 
most numerous in small intestine—{R. R. Bell, 
R. D. Turk, and T. J]. Galvin: Incidence of Certain 
Gastrointestinal Parasites of Cattle. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 20, (July, 1959): 766-767.} 


Bacteremia in Pregnant Sheep 

In ewes inoculated orally at the beginning of the 
fifth month of gestation, bacteremia resulted in 6 
(46.1%) of 13 ewes given tissues from aborted 
lambs infected with Vibrio fetus and in 32 (65.- 
3%) of 49 ewes given V. fetus culture—*{Victor 
A. Miller, Rue Jensen, and James J. Gilroy: Bac- 
teremia in Pregnant Sheep Following Oral Admin- 
istration of Vibrio Fetus. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, 
(July, 1959): 677-679.} 


Electron Microscopy of the Pulmonary 
Alveolar Wall 

Lung tissue from 10 albino rats was fixed for 30 
minutes in a 1 per cent buffered solution of osmium 
tetroxide, dehydrated in ethyl alcohol of ascending 
grades, embedded in methacrylate, and examined 
with an RCA, EMU 3c electron microscope. 

This study indicates that the pulmonary alveolar 
wall consists of epithelium, basement membrane, 
capillary endothelium, and a supporting framework 
of fibers. In addition, the interstices of the wall, 
in which the collagenous and elastic fibers are 
Present, contain occasional cellular elements desig- 
nated as mesenchymal cells. 

The epithelium of the alveoli is continuous and 
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composed of cells which possess long and tenuous 
cytoplasmic extensions. These attenuated processes 
form the major part of the epithelial lining. Two 
main variants of alveolar epithelial cells are recog- 
nized: (1) polygonal cells, the main body of which 
is located in the niches of alveoli, and (2) elon- 
gated forms, disposed usually along the open seg- 
ment of the wall. The perinuclear cytoplasm of the 
former type displays numerous opaque inclusions 
with a laminated internal structure. A junction be- 
tween two adjoining epithelial cells is represented 
by a narrow cleft delineated by two parallel plasma 
membranes. Structurally identical boundaries exist 
between the endothelial cells. 

The capillary endothelium is also continuous and 
attenuated in a manner similar to that observed in 
the alveolar epithelium. The endothelial and the 
epithelial linings are separated by a homogenous 
and uninterrupted basement membrane.—{A. M. 
Watrach and A. E. Vatter: Electron Microscopy of 
the Pulmonary Alveolar Wall. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
20, (July, 1959): 723-735.} 


Infertility in Cattle in Alabama 


Cultures from the external os of the cervix of 
1,359 infertile cattle yielded bacteria on 383 (28.- 
1%) occasions. Twenty-nine different species of 
bacteria were recovered. The most common species 
were nonhemolytic Staphylococcus albus, Escher- 
ichia coli, Streptococcus—group E, and Vibrio. 
The breeding efficiency was not affected when a 
Streptococcus pyogenes and a coagulase-positive 
Staphylococcus aureus isloated from infertile cows 
and a diplococcus from a cow with chronic metri- 
tis were used to inoculate the cervices or the uteri 
of experimental heifers. 

Routine intrauterine infusions of (1) 200,000 
units of penicillin and 1 Gm. of streptomycin, (2) 
16,000 units of polymixin and 800 units of bacitra- 
cin, (3) 1 Gm. of chloramphenicol, and (4) 100 
or 400 mg. of tetracycline hydrochloride did not 
affect the breeding efficiency of cattle. 

Necropsy examination of 24 genital organs in- 
dicated that “nonspecific” bacterial infections 
were not the major cause of infertility in the cat- 
tle studied. Six cystic corpora lutea indicated that 
hormonal disturbances or physiological dysfunc- 
tions may have been involved.—{George K. Kiesel 
and William G. Dacres: A Study of Infertility in 
Cattle in Alabama. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (July, 
1959): 760-765.} 


Bovine Gastrointestinal Parasites. XXII 

Data are presented on the average daily rate of 
consumption of salt and of a 10:1 salt-phenothia- 
zine mixture by cattle maintained under the same 
conditions of management over a period of five 
years. Animals were individually isolated during 
21 months of this time. 

There was a wide variation in the amounts of 
both salt and of the salt-phenothiazine mixture 
consumed by different individuals in the same pe- 
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riod and by the same individual in different peri- 
ods. 

The amount of the mixture consumed was often 
less than that necessary to supply the 0.5 Gm. of 
the drug necessary to control larvae development, 
indicating that a salt-phenothiazine mixture is not 
a reliable method of administering the drug for 
maximum effectiveness. 

A commercial salt-phenothiazine-molasses mix- 
ture was not consumed more consistently or readily 
than was the salt-phenothiazine alone. 

There was no consistent difference in the rate 
of consumption of the salt-phenothiazine mixture 
during different periods or seasons of the year.— 
{Roy L. Mayhew: Studies on Bovine Gastrointesti- 
nal Parasites. XXII. Rate of Consumption of 
Phenothiazine in Salt-Phenothiazine Mixtures by 
Cattle. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (May, 1959): 498- 
504.} 


Hemolytic Test in Canine and Bovine 
Leptospirosis 

This report describes comparative hemolytic 
(HL) and microscopic agglutination (MA) titra- 
tions on canine and bovine serums from a relative- 
ly small number of experimentally infected ani- 
mals and a fairly large number of randomly 
selected bovine serums. The HL and MA antibody 
titers peaked at comparable levels and times in 
serums from 13 dogs experimentally infected with 
Leptospira icterohaemorrhagiae and 8 calves ex- 
perimentally infected with Leptospira sejroe. How- 
ever, HL titers decreased at more rapid rates than 
MA titers. Comparative HL and MA titrations on 
653 bovine serums showed 77 per cent general 
agreement. Possible significance of these findings is 
discussed.—{C. D. Cox: Evaluation of the Hemo- 
lytic Test in Canine and Bovine Leptospirosis. Am. 
J. Vet. Res., 20, (July, 1959): 747-749.} 


Effect of Synthetic Corticosteroids in Cows 

The effects of intramuscular injections of 50 and 
100 mg. of prednisolone and 25 and 100 mg. of 
9a fluorohydrocortisone, 9a fluoroprednisolone, and 
6 methyl prednisolone are described. Ninea fluoro- 
prednisolone was approximately four times as po- 
tent in its ability to induce a rise in blood glucose 
and to elevate leukocyte numbers when compared 
with prednisolone and 9a fluorohydrocortisone. Six 
methyl prednisolone did not alter blood glucose 
values or leukocyte numbers significantly. All com- 
pounds produced various degrees of neutrocytosis. 

The greatest and most prolonged effect on neu- 
trophil numbers was caused by 9a fluoropredni- 
solone. No changes in plasma sodium or potassium 
were detected following the administration of the 
synthetic corticoids tested.—{Dennis D. Goetsch, 
L. E. McDonald, and George Odell: The Effects of 
Four Synthetic Corticosteroids on Leukocytes, 
Blood Glucose, and Plasma Sodium and Potassium 
in the Cow. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (July, 1959): 
697-701.} 


Books and Reports 


Clinical Veterinary Surgery 

Written by the well-known British veterinarian, 
this book should provide a valuable addition to 
the veterinarian’s library. However, a complete 
appraisal should perhaps await the publication of 
volume 2, in which surgical techniques and opera- 
tive procedures will be described in detail. 

The younger veterinarian will find much value 
in the section on lameness. 

It is perhaps in the discussion of specific condi- 
tions that the book loses its value to the reader on 
the western side of the Atlantic ocean. For in- 
stance, I doubt if anyone on this continent will 
agree with Mr. Smythe when he says that when 
sesamoid bones are fractured, the fetlock sinks to 
the ground. The author states that fracture of the 
os pedis is seldom encountered except as a result 
of ostitis introduced by infection. All equine prac- 
titioners here will strongly disagree with this state- 
ment. 

That there are omissions is inevitable in a vol- 
ume of this nature; for instance, the American 
worker will be surprised to find no mention of 
fracture of the small metacarpal bones in horses. 

The views expressed by the author on such con- 
ditions as fracture of the os pedis, fractured sesa- 
moids, and cause of fracture, and deviation of the 
bovine penis will not likely be readily accepted 
here. 

When an American book is reviewed by a Brit- 
ish worker, the almost constant complaint is that 
little attention is paid to British literature. It 
would seem to me that this book represents a re- 
taliation in that the author used several reports 
from the Veterinary Record, many of which are of 
the case report variety, and yet ignores much of 
the work which has been published on this side of 
the Atlantic and accepted all over the world.— 
{Clinical Veterinary Surgery. By R. H. Smythe 
Vol. I. 355 pages. Charles C Thomas, 301 E. Law- 
rence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 1959. Price $9.00.}— 
F. J. MILNE. 


Medical Electrical Equipment 

This book, written from the standpoint of Brit- 
ish apparatus, attempts to summarize principles 
and routine maintenance of hospital equipment. In- 
cluded are portions on lighting, refrigeration, x 
ray, endoscopes, sterilizing equipment, air condi- 
tioning, dark room equipment, and others. The 
supply voltage referred to in all cases is, of course, 
200 to 250 volt alternating current at 50 cycles per 
second, necessitating some translation. Some sec- 
tions may be of some use to small animal practi- 
tioners; e.g., construction of antistatic operating 
room floors and equipment.—{Medical Electrical 
Equipment. By R. E. Malloy. 312 pages. Philosopbi- 
cal Library, Inc., New York, N.Y. 1958. Price 
$15.00.}—A. F. SELLERS. 
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Dr. W. H. Riser Elected First President of the 
International Association of Small Animal 
Specialists 

Dr. Wayne H. Riser (ISC ’32) was elected 
president of the International Association of Small 
Animal Specialists, after its formation in Madrid, 
Spain, last May. 

Small animal practitioners from all over the 
world convened at the X VIth International Veteri- 
nary Congress in Madrid. 

Representatives from most of the 39 countries 
who now have small animal associations were 
present and the International Association of Small 
Animal Specialists resulted. Its basic objectives 
are two: 

1) To bring about a better undersianding and 
exchange of literature and information between 
small animal practitioners on a world-wide basis. 


Dr. Wayne H. Riser 


2) To help the organization and program of 
the future “World Veterinary Congresses.” 
(This year the Congress unanimously adopted 
the title, World Veterinary Congress, in prefer- 
ence to its former designation as the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress. ) 

Dr. W. Brian Singleton, London, England, was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the organization and 
Dr. William G. Magrane, Mishawaka, Ind., was 
selected as the American Animal Hospital As- 
sociation’s representative. 


Dr. T. Lloyd Jones Honored at 
Canadian V.M.A. Meeting 


At the recent meeting of the Canadian V.M.A. 
held in Guelph, Ont., July 20-22, in conjunction 
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with the official opening of the new medical- 
surgical wing of the Ontario Veterinary College, 
Dr. Trevor Lloyd Jones, principal of the College, 
was made an Honorary Associate Member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Dr. T. Lloyd Jones 


This signal honor was bestowed on Dr. Jones 
by Dr. J. N. Ritchie, president of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons and chief veterinary 
officer of the United Kingdom. 

There are fewer than 30 Honorary Associate 
Members living. This distinction is reserved for 
those veterinarians considered to have rendered 
outstanding service to the profession and also to a 
very few laymen. For example, Sir Winston 
Churchill is numbered among the latter group. 

The College felt that Dr. Jones’ distinguished 
record in the field of veterinary education both in 
Canada and at the international level merited rec- 
ognition. He is the third principal of the Ontario 
Veterinary College to have been honored in this 
way. His predecessors were: Drs. Andrew Smith 
(1881); and A. L. MacNabb (1949). 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is 
the governing body and licensing authority of the 
veterinary profession in Great Britain. It examines 
applicants for membership, but does not teach. Its 
disciplinary committee has statutory powers and 
determines who may or may not practice the “art 
and science” of veterinary medicine. 

(See the Journat, June 1, 1959, p. 532, for the 
announcement. of the Canadian V.M.A. meeting). 
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North Central Iowa Association.—The North 
Central Iowa V.M.A. met at the Warden Hotel 
in Fort Dodge on April 16. Registration totaled 
112. Among the speakers and their respective 
subjects were: Drs. Roger A. Grant, practi- 
tioner, Wyoming, Ill_—general sheep practice; 
Ithel A. Schipper, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo—prevention of shipping fever in 
cattle; and W. P. Switzer, Iowa State College, 
Ames—PPLO and Virus Pneumonia in Swine. 

The following panel discussion was also held: 
What is New in the Field of... 

Immunizing agents—Dr. S. Sinha, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Antibiotics—R. A. Sauter, Omaha, Neb. 

Anthelmintics and Parasiticides—P. H. 
Allen, Fort Dodge. 

Officers for 1959-1960 are: Drs. J. R. Rosdail, 
Pomeroy, president; D. J. McKenna, Mallard, 
president-elect; and H. Engelbrecht, Fort 
Dodge, secretary-treasurer. 

s/H. ENGELBRECHT, Secretary. 


Maine 


Dr. W. C. Hoag Appointed Assistant Direc- 
tor for Production at Roscoe B. Jackson Me- 


Dr. Hoag is pictured at work in the Roscoe B. Jack- 
son Memorial Laboratory at Bar Harbor. 


morial Laboratory.—Dr. Warren G. Hoag 
(COR ’44) superintendent of animal health at 
the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory in 
Bar Harbor, Maine, was recently appointed 
assistant director for production at the research 
center. 

He will direct the production of laboratory 
mice which the Jackson Laboratory supplies by 
the million to other research institutions 
throughout the world. He will devote about 
half of his time to his new post and the balance 
to research in animal health and disease con- 
trol and prevention. In addition, he will super- 
vise an extensive study of individual disease 
agents in mice. 

A member of the Jackson Laboratory staff 
since 1957, Dr. Hoag received his Master of 
Public Health degree from the Harvard School 
of Public Health the same year. 


Michigan 

State Association Meeting.—The seventy- 
seventh annual meeting of the Michigan V.M.A. 
was held at the Bancroft Hotel in Saginaw, 
June 24-26, 1959. 

Participating in the Association’s program 
were the following veterinarians: Drs. W. W. 
Armistead, Michigan State University—veteri- 
nary medicine in Michigan; O. R. Adams, 
Colorado State University—surgery in cattle; 
A. G. Misener, Chicago, I1l.—trends in practice; 
J. B. Herrick, Iowa State College—sterility in 
cattle; L. R. Montgomery, Michigan State Uni- 
versity—large herd practice; M. M. Hathaway, 
Davison—large animal practice; R. W. Huff, 
Detroit—uro-genital techniques and equipment; 
D. K. Detweiler, University of Pennsylvania— 
cardio-vascular disease in dogs; R. G. Pearce, 
Royal Oak—practice building tips; D. J. An- 
derson, Fort Worth, Texas—equine practice; 
A. F. Freeman, Kansas City, Mo.—leptospirosis; 
J. F. Quinn, Lansing—activities in the state 
veterinarian’s office; W. O. Brinker, Michigan 
State University—bonding of fractures by plas- 
tic adhesives; J. Donovan, Detroit—hospital 
construction; and A. R. Wingerter, Big Rapids 
—general practice. 


Michigan's Veterinarian of the Year 


Dr. Milton J. Geiger (CVC ’12) of Croswell 
was selected for this year’s State Association’s 
Veterinarian of the Year Award. He was pre- 
sented with a plaque signifying the honor at the 
organization’s annual banquet on June 25. 

Dr. Geiger practiced a year in Sebewaing 
before moving to Croswell, where he has prac- 
ticed for 46 years. He has served on the City 
Council there for nine years; four of these 
years as mayor. In addition, he was on the 
Croswell-Lexington District School Board. Dr. 
Geiger is a member of the AVMA and a life 
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Dr. Milton J. Geiger 


member of the Michigan V.M.A. Currently, he 
is engaged in practice with his son, Harold N. 
(MSC ’50). 


New Roster 


Newly elected officers of the Association are: 
Drs. William Mackie, Lapeer, president; Alvin 
Wingerter, Big Rapids, president-elect ; John Don- 
ovan, Detroit, first vice-president; Max Decker, 
Lansing, second vice-president; Tom Millerick, 
Saginaw, third vice-president ; Paul Howard, Grand 
Rapids, treasurer; and Robert F. Willson, Detroit, 
executive secretary. 

s/Ropert F. Wittson, Executive Secretary. 


New Jersey 


State Association—The Veterinary Medical 
Association of New Jersey met in conjunction 
with the American Radiology Society at the 
Nassau Tavern in Princeton, on April 7. Its 
seventy-fifth diamond jubilee meeting was held 
April 8-9, at the Princeton Inn. 

Included on the April 7 program: Drs. Julius 
J. Fishler, Elkhart, Ind.—letters to the secre- 
tary and case reports; Lester R. Barto, Basking 
Ridge—radiographs without hands; Gerry B. 
Schnelle, Boston, Mass.—the intervertebral 
disk syndrome; and William H. Rhodes, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—presided over the evening session, 
including a film reading session. 

Among the speakers on the state associa- 
tion’s program were: Drs. John Whitehead, 
N.Y.C., N.Y.—urethrostomy employing a poly- 
ethylene tube implant; Richard Shope, N.Y.C., 
N.Y.—a recent trip to the U.S.S.R.; Charles 
Gandal, N.Y.C., N.Y.—treating exotic animals; 


R. E. Rebrassier, Columbus, Ohio—newer 
drugs useful against parasites; Robert Leigh- 
ton, N.Y.C., N.Y.—surgical repair of the canine 
hip; David Tudor, New Brunswick—poultry 
practice; George Blackledge, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Ala.—canine artificial insemination; Abra- 
ham Barton, N.Y.C., N.Y.—veterinary history; 
and David Coffin, N.Y.C.—clinical laboratory 
tests. 

Two panel discussions were included: meta- 
bolic diseases of large animals; and diseases of 
animals transmissible to man. 


Women’s Auxiliary—The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the Veterinary Medical Association of 
New Jersey held its two-day annual meeting, 
April 8-9, 1959, at Princeton. 

Mrs. Lowell Thomas, Jr., a guest speaker, 
presented a travelogue of her 13-month trip 
with her husband through Africa, Arabia, 
Persia, and Pakistan. Mrs. R. E. Rebrassier 
and Mrs. S. F. Scheidy were the guests of 
honor. 

Officers elected are: Mrs. Lester R. Barto, 
Basking Ridge, president; Mrs. C. J. Chehayl, 
Westfield, first vice-president; Mrs. Bernard 
M. Weiner, West Orange, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Arthur F. North, Jr., Somerville, 
secretary; and Mrs. Lloyd J. Sanders, Dover, 
treasurer. 

In addition, the Auxiliary voted to contribute 
$100 to the Student Loan Fund and $25 to the 
Research Fund. 

s/JaneE E. Nortn, Secretary. 


Ohio 

Joint Meeting, Northwestern Ohio Associa- 
tion and Region 3-A.A.H.A.—The Fifty-Second 
Annual meeting of the Northwestern Ohio 
V.M.A. and Region 3 of the American Animal 
Hospital Association was held in joint session, 
March 24-25, 1959, at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel in Toledo, Ohio. 

The program and participants included: Drs. 
Robert V. Johnston, Indianapolis, Ind.—immu- 
nology of virus diseases of small animals; Mil- 
ton L. Willen, Canton, and Lawrence E. Green, 
Akron—gadgets; William J. Westcott, Detroit, 
Mich.—corporate practice; Julius J. Fishler, 
Elkhart, Ind.—can you work without hands?; 
Stewart K. Harvey, Monson, Mass.—pony and 
saddle horse practice; Lendall K. Firth, Can- 
ton—training of sub-professional employees; 
William C. Hackett, London—contract services 
in large animal practice; Frank R. Booth, Elk- 
hart, Ind.—A.A.H.A. inspection; Raymond W. 
Worley, South Bend, Ind.—utilization of hos- 
pital staff; J. G. Snavely, Toledo—congenital 
subluxation; Jeness W. Eastman, Rochester, 
Mich.—canine castration—large breeds; Stephen 
R. Kelly, Detroit, Mich.—client confidence in 
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the examination room; Robert Hamlin, Ohio 
State University—clinical diagnosis of con- 
genital heart diseases; and Stanley J. Bower, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—swine diseases. 


New Member of Mahoning County V.M.A.— 
Dr. Helena Constantini (UP ’56) has recently 
opened a small animal hospital at 491 Crandall 
Ave., in Youngstown. 

Dr. Constantini is married to Dr. Joseph 
Constantini (M.D.) who is on the staff of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital there. 

s/Sam SEGALL, Correspondent. 


Oklahoma 


Conference for Veterinarians—The Okla- 
homa conference for veterinarians was con- 
ducted by the College of Veterinary Medicine 
at Oklahoma State University in Stillwater, 
April 13-14, 1959. 

Among those included on the program were: 
Drs. L. R. Philips, Lakewood, Colo.—labora- 
tory screening procedures; S. F. Scheidy, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—new therapeutic agents; N. 
W. Eyl, Montrose, Colo.—sheep practice; E. J. 
Turman, Oklahoma State University—dwarfism 
in beef cattle; N. B. Tennille, Oklahoma State 
University—radiation hazards; W. H. Krull, 
Oklahoma State University—small animal para- 
sites; M. N. Riemenschneider, Oklahoma City— 
problems in regulatory veterinary medicine; 
R. J. Panciera, Oklahoma State University— 
postmortem diagnostic problems; and E. D. 
Besch, Oklahoma State University—diagnosis 
and control of parasitism in domestic animals. 

Participants in the conference’s two panels 
were: 


Carcinoma of the bovine eye—Drs. Doyle 
Chambers, J. H. Venable, A. W. Monlux, 
J. B. Corcoran, and Lester Johnson. All 
are connected with Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

Surgical treatment of otitis externa—W. 
L. Good, Ponca City; J. R. Good, Ponca 
City; C. E. Hofmann, Tulsa; R. R. Parker, 
Oklahoma City; and W. C. Schilb, Okla- 
homa City. 

Another highlight of the two-day program 
was the closed-circuit television demonstration 
held on the second day of the conference. 

s/JoHN H. VENABLE, 
Chairman, Steering Committee. 


Texas 


Annual Conference at A.&M. College of 
Texas.—The Twelfth annual Conference for 
veterinarians, sponsored by the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine at A.&M. College of Texas, 
College Station, was held June 3-5, 1959, at the 
Memorial Student Center. 


Appearing on the Conference’s program were: 
Drs. Lester Johnson, Oklahoma State University— 
clinical problems with Shetland Ponies and 
routine clinical procedures for large animals; 
Wade O. Brinker, Michigan State University— 
surgery of the stifle joint and fracture repair in 
small animals; W. C. Banks, A. & M. College 
of Texas—equine fibular anomalies; F. DP, 
Gentry, Springfield, Mo.—hospital manage- 
ment; Charles N. Barron, Armed*Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology, Washington, D.C.—clinical 
pathology; John. Wilbur, Jr., Fort Worth— 
federal regulatory medicine; A. B. Rich, Austin, 
Texas—veterinary public health; Wade O, 
Brinker and R. J. Beamer, College Station— 
coxo-femoral luxation repair (Gorman ap- 
proach); and William M. Romane, A. M. 
College of Texas—“firing” of horses. 

The College’s small animal clinic staff pre- 
sented a discussion on diaphragmatic hernia 
repair in the dog and the large animal clinic 
staff reported on electro-ejaculation of the bull 
and semen evaluation. A panel on poultry dis- 
eases included Dr. L. M. Reedy of Dallas and 
three veterinarians from the A. & M. College 
of Texas: Drs. A. I. Flowers; L. C. Grumbles; 
and R. W. Moore. 


Virginia 

Southwest Association.—The Southwest Vir- 
ginia V.M.A. met in April, May, and June to 
consider a survey of fees. A committee com- 
posed of Drs. H. K. Cooper, Roanoke; N. J. 
Biscotte, Fincastle; G. E. Lawrence, Rocky 
Mount; L. N. Springer, Dublin; and W. R. Van 
Dresser, Blacksburg; directed the survey and 
discussions. 

The Association will continue these discus- 
sions this fall in consideration of a minimum 
fee schedule. 

s/D. F. Watson, Secretary. 


Department of Veterinary Science Estab- 
lished at Virginia Polytechnic Institute—On 
July 1, 1959, what was formerly known as the 
Animal Pathology Section of the Biology Depart- 
ment at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in Blacksburg, 
became known as the Department of Veteri- 
nary Science under the School of Agriculture. 

s/D. F. Watson, Head, Veterinary Science, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


TEXAS—Jan. 11-13, 1960, Austin. The completed applica- 
tion must be received in the Board office not later than 
30 days before the examination date. Requests for in- 
formation and applications should be sent to: Mr. T. D 
Weaver, Executive Secretary, Texas State Board of Vet- 
erinary Medical Examiners, 207 Capital National Bank 
Building, Austin 16, Texas. 
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VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Fort Sam Houston, Texas 

When the decision to continue the Veterinary 
Corps as part of the Army Medical Service was 
made last year, additional spaces for officers were 
also authorized. 

On July 24, forty veterinarians, the largest 
number ever to enter the Army in peacetime, 
completed a military orientation course at the 
Army Medical Service School, at Fort Sam 
Houston. 

Representing 17 schools and 20 states, these 
newly commissioned officers comprise approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the Army Veterinary Corps 
and bring the Corps to its full capacity. Officers 
with their various assignments are: 


From the University of Pennsylvania 
First Lieutenants David E. Davidson, Jr.— 
Army Medical Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, 
Ky.; John R. Seminatore—Omaha, Neb.; James 
M. Flickinger—New York City, N.Y.; Thomas 
J. Bucci—Fifth Army Area Medical Laboratory, 
St. Louis, Mo.; William C. Marlatt—U.S: Army 
Garrison, Fort Gordon, Ga.; and John C. W. 
Bauersfeld—U.S. Naval Personnel Center, Omaha, 
Neb. 
From the A. & M. College of Texas 
First Lieutenants Ross R. Williamson, Jr.— 
New Cumberland, Pa.; Kenneth E. Kinnamon— 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Preston Prause—Bakersfield, 
Calif. 
From the University of Illinois 
First Lieutenants Beryl D. Mell—Army Chemi- 
cal Warfare Laboratory, Army. Chemical Center, 


Forty newly-commissioned members of the Army Veterinary Corps who attended a military orienta- 
tion course last July are shown above en masse at the Brooke Memorial Center. This is the largest 
group to enter the Army in peacetime. 

Seated in the center of the front row are Colonel D. S. Stevenson (COR '34) and Lt. Col. M. C. 
Lockwood (MSC '41), director and assistant director of the Department of Veterinary Science at 
the Army Medical Service School, in Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Md.; Marvin T. Case—Memphis General Depot, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Stanley E. Blinkhorn—Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; and Paul K. Hildebrandt—U.S. Army 
Medical Unit, Fort Detrick, Md. 


From Cornell University 

First Lieutenants Frederick A. Murphy— 
Fourth Army Area Medical Laboratory, Fort Sam 
Houston; and Albert G. Wooding—Columbus 
General Depot, Columbus, Ohio. 


From Ohio State University 

First Lieutenants Robert G. Geil—Army Medi- 
cal Research and Nutrition Laboratory at Fitz- 
simons Army Hospital, Denver, Colo.; Carl E. 
Kerekes—New York, N.Y.; and Dale E. Wright 
—Army Chemical Warfare Laboratory—Army 
Chemical Center, Md. 


From Kansas State College 

First Lieutenants Delvin D. Duntz—Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Dale R. Hodgson—Veterinary Food Detach- 
ment, Maywood, Calif.; Edward S. John—Fort 
Snelling, Minn.; Richard W. Voelker, Jr—New 
York City, N.Y.; and Donald E. Wittum—Fort 
Snelling, Minn. 


From lowa State College 

First Lieutenants Richard W. Jones—Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif.; Norman F. Cheville— 
Army Biological Warfare Laboratory, Fort De- 
trick, Md.; Raymond T. Abel, Fort Lewis, Wash. ; 
John O. McNellis—Fort Benning, Ga.; Edwin W. 
Lindquist, Jr—Veterinary Food Inspection Divi- 
sion, Fort Lewis, Wash.; Robert W. Klind— 
Veterinary Food Inspection Division, Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif.; Robert A. Whitney, Jr.— 
Boston, Mass.; James R. Wells—Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif.; and John H. Barton—Army 
Biological Warfare Laboratory, Fort Detrick, Md. 
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From Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
First Lieutenant William D. Roberson—Fort 
McArthur, Calif. 
From Missouri University 
First Lieutenant John H. Boucher—Army Medi- 
cal Unit, Fort Detrick, Md. 
From Michigan State University 
First Lieutenant Louis J. Blesch—Fort Baker, 
Calif. 
From the University of Minnesota 
First Lieutenant Thomas W. Wanous—New 
York City, N.Y. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member’ of AVMA 


Max B. Atwood (GA ’52), 44, Marianna, 
Fla., died June 23, 1959. Dr. Atwood has been 
with the Florida Livestock Board Poultry Dis- 
ease Laboratory in Cottondale for several 
years. 


*xJohn Bertram Cheshire (KSC ’31), 58, St. 
Joseph, Mo., died June 22, 1959, following a 
heart attack. 

Dr. Cheshire was born in Northboro, Iowa. 
He had practiced in Maryville, Mo., for over 20 
years, prior to selling his practice and moving 
to St. Joseph, a few years ago. 


*Raymond D. Coneley (UP ’23), Lima, Pa., 
died June 15, 1959. 

During his professional career, Dr. Coneley 
had practiced in Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Maryland, and New Jersey. He was a 
specialist in horse surgery. At one time, he had 
been veterinarian for the Delaware Park and 
Havre de Grace racetracks; later for a private 
racetrack, Fairhill, near Elkton, Md. 

He was president and founder of Man-O’War 
Remedy Company in Lima. 


*John L. George (KSC ’32), 53, Chester, 
Neb., a former Nebraska state veterinarian, died 
June 30, 1959, in a hospital in Concordia, Kan. 
He had been in ill health for some time. 

Born in Norton, Kan., Dr. George began his 
practice in Chester immediately after his gradu- 
ation from Kansas State and was still practic- 
ing there at the time of his death. He had 
interrupted his practice there for only 18 
months in 1934-1935, tv work with the U. S. 
D. A. in Oklahoma and Indiana. 

He served as a member of the Nebraska 
V.M.A,. executive board for two years and as 
president in 1950. He was also appointed to the 
State Examining Board in 1950, serving two 
terms. 

In 1953, Dr. George was selected as State 
Veterinarian for Nebraska and served until ill 
health necessitated his resignation in 1958. He 
was a member of both the state and national 
brucellosis committees and also a member of 
the national leptospirosis committee. 


Active in civic affairs, Dr. George was mayor 
of Chester for four years, and a member of the 
school board there for several years. For the 
past ten years, Dr. George was also a member 
of the board of directors of the State Bank of 
Chester. 

James F. Harr, Sr. (WSC ’30), 52, Charles 
City, lowa, died in Altoona, Pa., June 29, 1959, 
following a heart attack. He had been on a 
business trip at the time of his death. 

Dr. Harr was manager of the industry service 
department of Dr. Salsbury Laboratories and 
had been manager of biological production. 

Among Dr. Harr’s survivors is one son who 
is also a veterinarian, Dr. James R. (WSC ’57) 
of Silver Spring, Md. 

*Christian W. Lassen (MCK ’06), 75, Cor- 
nelius, Ore., a life member of the AVMA since 
1957, died June 16, 1959. 

Born in Winnetka, Ill, Dr. Lassen moved to 
Pendleton, Ore., four years after his gradua- 
tion from McKillip Veterinary College, practic- 
ing there from 1910 to 1945. He had been a resi- 
dent of Cornelius for ten years. 

*George J. Lengerich (CIN ’17), 67, Mokena, 
Ill., died June 25, 1959, following a lingering 
illness. 

After graduation, Dr. Lengerich began his 
practice in Botkins, Ohio. He then was com- 
missioned a Second Lieutenant, and served in 
World War I for one year, after which time he 
returned to Botkins. 

He accepted a position with the former Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in 1921. He worked in 
South Dakota, Iowa, and Chicago, IIL, until his 
retirement in June, 1952. He had resided in 
Mokena for seven years. 

Clyde W. Moore (MCK ’02), 82, Farmland, 
Ind., died July 1, 1959, after a year’s illness. 

After graduation from Purdue University in 
1901, Dr. Moore attended McKillip Veterinary 
College in Chicago, Ill. At one time he had 
served for eight years as trustee for the Stoney 
Creek Township in Randolph County. 

Richard A. Reeve (SF ’15), 75, Seattle, 
Wash., died June 17, 1959, from cancer. 

Born in Wisconsin, Dr. Reeve had moved to 
Whatcom County, Wash., in 1909. He estab- 
lished his practice there in 1915 and continued 
to serve the Everson community until a year 
ago when ill health necessitated his retirement, 
and he moved to Seattle. 

George E. Repp (CVC ’02), 86, Lancaster, 
Pa., died June 22, 1959. 

Dr. Repp was born in Waynesboro, Pa. He 
had been an inspector for the former B.A.I. for 
34 years prior to his retirement. 

A. R. Trickel (GR ’02), 84, Hazel Green, 
Wis., died June 21, 1959, at the home of his 
stepdaughter, Mrs. Clifford Storlie, near Dar- 
lington, Wis. 

Dr. Trickel had practiced in both the Darlington 
and Hazel Green areas. 
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bactericidal action 
promptly controls 
symptoms in 
93-95%" of calves 
no development of 
resistant bacterial 
strains or of 
cross-resistance 


for calf scours 
enteritis 


ENTEFUR 


Remissions of calf scours following treatment with ENTEFUR 
have been of a dramatic nature and uniformly high. In wide- 
spread field tests, cure rates of 93% and 95% have been ob- 
tained.1.2 

ENTEFUR is a bolus containing the new antibacterial nitro- 
furan, FURAMAZONE® (brand of nifuraldezone) 1 Gm., and 
bismuth subsalicylate 0.26 Gm. for its mildly astringent, anti- 
diarrheal action. FURAMAZONE is a new nitrofuran selected 
for its specific bactericidal activity against gram-negative and 
gram-positive enteric bacteria, including the virulent strains 
of E. coli found in calf enteritis. 

ENTEFUR is nontoxic even when administered in doses well 
above therapeutic levels. 

Dosage: 1 bolus perorally, twice daily, for 2 or 3 days. 
Supplied: Boluses of 3.3 Gm. each, in box of 24. 

1. Osborne, J. C. in New Horizons in Chemotherapy. Proceedings of First 
Regional Conference on the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine. In press. 
2. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 38: 3 (Jan.) 1957. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS~—a new class of antimicrobials— 

neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides oN a 

EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK . 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and radiographs ; 
depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each issue. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Fig. |—Radiograph, ventrodorsal view, of the pelvis and hindlegs of a male Wire-Haired 
Terrier, 5 months old. 


History—A male, Wire-Haired Fox Terrier, 5 months old, stood with his 
back arched and his hindlegs partially flexed and bowed out at the stifles. He 
hopped, in rabbit fashion, when he attempted to move. The condition was first 
noticed at weaning time but became more evident as the dog grew older. Radio- 
graphs of the hindlegs and pelvis were taken (fig. 1). 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Bilateral patellar ectopia in a Wire-Haired Fox Terrier. 


Comment.—The radiograph shows the stifle joints flexed in malposition 
with the patellas medial to the stifle joints (fig. 2). When the radiographs were 
taken, it was impossible to extend the hindlegs in sagittal planes. 

This anomaly, not uncommon in small breeds, often exists at birth. The pup 
is usually between 2 and 5 months old when the owner realizes that the skeletal 
development is abnormal. 

It appears to result from malformation of the two long bones which meet at 
the stifle joint, and from malposition of the patella and of the quadriceps muscle 
and its tendon. The shaft of the femur is bowed slightly outward and the troch- 
lear groove for the patella is shallow or, in some cases, almost absent. No study of 
the angle of torsion between the neck and head of the femur and the distal con- 


Fig. 2—Radiograph, ven- 
trodorsal view, of the pel- 
vis and hindlegs of a male 
Wire-Haired Fox Terrier, 5 
months old. Notice the po- 
sition of the hindlegs; (A) 
the patellas; (B) malforma- 
tion of the distal ends of 
the femurs; and (C) proxi- 
mal ends of the tibia. 


dyles has been reported but it is probably diminished. The anteroposterior axis of 
the proximal articular surface of the tibia is less than normal; the mediolateral 
axis is greater than normal. The tibial tuberosity is medial to its normal position. 
When the dog is suspended vertically, the hindlegs cross. The anomaly and an 
operation for its correction have been described.* 


*Vierheller, R. C.: Surgical Correction of Patellar Ectopia in the Dog. J.A.V.M.A., 134, (May 
15, 1959): 429-433. 


(Continued on adv. p. 34) 
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for retained 
placenta 


FUREA 


FurEA effectively combats the dangers that arise in bovine 
retained placenta by a 2-way action: 

1) bactericidal, even in the presence of pus, blood and serum, 
and 2) proteolytic for resolving necrotic tissue. 

Clinical usage produced a rapid decrease in signs of infection, 
reduction or elimination of malodor, and unimpaired fertility 
in over 90% of treated cows. 

FuREA is an intrauterine bolus containing FURACIN® (brand 
of nitrofurazone) 0.12 Gm. and urea 12 Gm. The bolus dis- 
integrates swiftly in uterine fluids, providing rapid and uni- 
form distribution of active ingredients to the affected tissues. 
It is nonirritating and nontoxic. 

Dosage: Two boluses inserted into the recently pregnant horn. 
One bolus may be placed in the nonpregnant horn. Repeat 
at 24-hour intervals, as necessary. 

Supplied: Bottle of 25 boluses. 

1. Jones, S. V.; Belloff, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med. 51:413 
(Sept.) 1956. 

Available through your professional veterinary distributor 
NITROFURANS-—a new class of antimicrobials— 

neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides ol J. 

EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK - 


prevention of 
uterine infection — 
early restoration of 
fertility in over 90% 
of treated cows' 
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DIAGNOSIS—Continued 


When asked for advice regarding the correction of such a crippling malfor- 
mation, how practical should veterinarians be? Would it not be best to advise 
euthanasia rather than to propose surgery that might lead to a “wheelchair exist- 
ence” for the pet, unfair need for care by the owner, and possible propagation 
of more defective pups? Failure of dog breeders to recognize and eliminate dis- 
abling congenital malformations and certain undesirable characteristics has 
blighted the demand for some breeds. Popularity diminished for the Wire-Haired 
Fox Terriers and Scottish Terriers because of a tendency toward dermatitis; for 
Cocker Spaniels, because of their disposition; and now for German Shepherd Dogs 
because of hip dysplasia. 

Many other breeds have undesirable faults but few breeders admit it. Veteri- 
narians are often considered cruel when they suggest euthanasia for a malformed 
individual. It seems almost a losing battle to try to teach respect for genetics. For 
example, if you happen to like Dachshunds, it is hard to stand by and see this 
breed become fishlike. Some Dachshunds have such short limbs and deep chests 
that they appear to have flippers for legs. Genetically, most of these defects are 
due to recessive factors and, therefore, are not easily “bred out,” but the percent- 


age can be lowered if undesirable specimens are denied the chance to reproduce. 


This report was submitted by the Riser Animal Hospital, Skokie, Ill. 


Our readers are invited to submit histories, radiographs, and diagnoses of 
interesting cases which are suitable for publication. 
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PORTABLE, TWIN BLOWER 


HEATER & DRYER 


WILL NOT OVERHEAT! 


Super efficient, finest quality lightweight 
leoter and dryer ever devised. Special indi- 
vidual heat control for warm or cool air. 

NEW heavy duty heating element provides 
hours of constant heat . . . cuts drying time in 
half. Motor and blowers guaranteed for | 


year. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Twin 3" nozzles. Air output 2800 

linear ft. per min. at normal room 

temps. 115 Volt, 60 cycle single- 

— self-cooling AC operation. 
nished in satin black enamel with 

silver screen. 

For additional details write: 


EASILY transferred 
from cage to cage, 
this lightweight unit 


hooks onto any type 
‘non-slip’ hooks. 


SQUARE SUN MACHINE CO. 
a division of ... 


2404 Fuller Street, New York 61, N. Y. 
M. Langhaus & Son Enterprises 
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CATTLE DISEASES 


s bacterial scours 
s respiratory diseases of bacterial origin 
s shipping fever complex 


IN FEED 
Terramix’A-B-D-25 


vitamin-enriched therapeutic 
feed supplement for addition to 
feeds and premixes. 


Available in 5-lb. canisters 


Each lb. contains: 

25 Gm. oxytetracycline HCl activity 
2,000,000 units vitamin A 

200,000 units vitamin D, 

2 Gm. riboflavin 

4mg. vitamin 

expeller soybean oil meal as the 
diluent, Q.S. 


Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being ™ 


SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Cosa-Terramycin 
FORTIFIED SOLUBLE POWDER 


vitamin-fortified antibiotic soluble 
powder for dissolving in water or milk 
substitute. 


Available in % and %-lb. bottles and 
5-lb. canisters 


Each Ib, contains: 

25 Gm. oxytetracycline HCl 
500,000 I.U. vitamin A 
100,000 I.U. vitamin Dg 

200 mg. vitamin K 

150 units vitamin E 

2,000 meg. vitamin B,> 

800 mg. riboflavin 

4,000 mg. niacinamide 
1,500 mg. pantothenic acid 


Pfizer Laboratories, Division, Chas, Pfizer & Co. Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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President Rebrassier’s Address to the House of Delegates 


The following is a summary of President 
Rebrassier’s address to the House of Dele- 
gates at the 96th Annual Meeting of the 
AVMA in Kansas City, Aug. 23-27, 1959. 

Since the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws at the 95th Annual Con- 
vention of the AVMA, in Philadelphia, a 
reorganization has taken place in the func- 
tions of the Association. In the central of- 
fice, functioning under the direction of the 
executive secretary, levels of administra- 
tion have been developed under the director 
of public relations, director of professional 
relations, business manager, editor-in- 
chief, and treasurer, all on the same gen- 
eral level. Dr. James R. Hay was added to 
the staff to serve in the capacity of director 
of professional relations, while the other 
areas are directed by staff members al- 
ready with the organization. 

Our new constitution and Bylaws provide 
many changes in organization and opera- 
tion—perhaps the most important was the 
creation of six councils, reference commit- 
tees in the House of Delegates, and two ad- 
ditional Executive Board Districts. During 
the past year, members of the six councils 
have given unstintedly of their time and 
effort to study our problems and provide 
recommendations for their solution. Their 
major accomplishments are (briefly) : 


COUNCIL ON BIOLOGICAL AND 
THERAPEUTIC AGENTS 


Advertising claims of products to be introduced 
to the profession are being studied and a sub- 
committee on Standards and Toxicology is col- 
laborating on the forthcoming revision of the 
“National Formulary.” 

The Council will represent the AVMA at the 
U.S. Pharmacological Convention, and is planning 
a series of articles or guest editorials to acquaint 
the profession on problems of current interest to 
the practitioner. 


JUDICIAL COUNCIL 


This is a council where matters can be referred 
after they have been acted upon by the constituent 
state associations. It is undertaking a program of 
compiling and indexing representative opinions 
and interpretations of the “Principles of Veteri- 
nary Ethics,” which entails revision of the princi- 
ples as are presently written. Appendix “A” of 
their annual report consists of a revision of the 
“Principles of Veterinary Medical Ethics” for con- 
sideration by the House of Delegates. 


Dr. R. E. Rebrassier 


Studies are being made of “Life Membership,” 
applications for membership, directory listings, 
some proposed amendments to the Constitution 
and Bylaws, and the interest of AVMA members 
in the programs of organized veterinary medicine. 


COUNCIL ON PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
REGULATORY VETERINARY MEDICINE 


This Council has recommended Dr. Robert 
Kissling as a candidate for one of the “Ten Men 
of the Year” of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce which, if accomplished, will enhance our 
public recognition. It has reviewed recommenda- 
tions on policy relative to food hygiene, including 
the proper utilization of lay inspectors in the poul- 
try and meat inspection programs. It has instigated 
procedures to evaluate the facts in the field of 
antibiotics and chemical residues in food; has 
given consideration to the proper interest relative 
to the humane slaughter of animals; and is de 
veloping plans for a recommended code of pro- 
cedures as a guide in meat and poultry inspection 
programs. 

Future planning includes efforts to have one or 
more technical papers by AVMA representatives 
included in the program of the National Health 
Conferences, and case findings of bovine tuber- 
culosis and trichinosis as related to human. 


COUNCIL ON RESEARCH 


Some objectives of this Council are the revision 
of the brochure for the Council on Research; de- 
veloping closer liaison with animal husbandry 


(Continued on adv. p. 38) 
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TORUMEN* 
a plasmobysate of’ torulla, food yeast ¥ 
@ furnishes all nutrients required for maximum ; 
bacterial activity in rumen digestion 
@ increases cellulose digestion 50 to 75 per cent & 
stimulates appetite and rumen function 


®@ minimizes recurrence of feed 
lot bloat in feeder cattle . 


purified 


® preferred treatment of aberrant estrus due to 
luteal cysts 


© efficacious in treatment of follicular cysts 


© effects prompt ovulation particularly _. 
where artificial insemination ap 
Bi is practiced 


stimulating Rormone 


® corrects many reproductive disorders of livestock 


© especially recommended for treatment of infertility 
due to gonadal or anterior pituitary deficiencies 

® accelerates gonadal development in 
sexually retarded animals 


hese and offer 
 Speciaities avetiabig tron 
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ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL ¢ COMPANY 
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DR. REBRASSIER’S ADDRESS—Cont'd 


faculties so that a better understanding can be had 
of problems common to animal husbandry and 
veterinary medicine in the area of research; and 
it has assisted in introducing veterinary medicine 
‘in a National Science Fair. During the year, this 
council has renewed three fellowship awards, 
granted eight new fellowships, and six fellowships 
have been completed. The council has instigated 
study in the following areas: 

a) Trends in agriculture and medical research. 

6) Ways and means to stimulate interest in re- 
search. 

c) Evaluating fundamental research in veteri- 
nary medicine and its relationship to human medi- 
cine. 


COUNCIL ON VETERINARY SERVICE 


This Council has been studying veterinarian 
ownership of a cooperative biological and phar- 
maceutical company; the new agreement between 
the Agricultural Research Service and the prac- 
titioner working on a “fee basis” in the brucellosis 
and tuberculosis eradication programs; the rela- 
tionship between the American Humane Associa- 
tion and the AVMA; the problem between the 
St. Louis Humane Association and the practitioners 
in that area; representation from the AVMA to 
allied organizations; and feed manufacturer— 
veterinarian relationship. 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The primary function of this Council is to main- 
tain high standards of veterinary education in the 
United States and Canada. Considerable progress 
is being made in solving the problem of recogni- 
tion of graduates from foreign schools and ap- 
propriate assistance has been given to licensing 
boards, veterinary educational and research insti- 
tutions and other agencies employing foreign- 
trained veterinarians. 

The council is devoting time and effort in the 
area of graduate education and is conducting a 
survey of Specialty Boards in Veterinary Medicine. 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the studies, reviews, and 
accomplishments made during the past 
year by the six Councils, the officers and 
staff personnel have accomplished many 
items necessary to function properly and 
to expand activities into new areas. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A Public relations consultant agency has been 
surveying the needs of our profession in this area 
and has presented a detailed report to the Execu- 
tive Board. 

A special effort is being made to provide ma- 
terial to high schools indicating the opportunities 


and services in veterinary medicine. It is hoped 
that this information will create an interest in vet- 
erinary medicine among the higher ranking high 
school students. 

This year for the first time, the AVMA partici- 
pated in the National Science Fair which affords 
an opportunity to receive national publicity re. 
lated to the Fair. It is planned to continue this 
activity and make this award an annual event. 

The booklet “Veterinary Medicine as a Career” 
was developed in color and has beén distributed 
to high schools, veterinary organizations and vet- 
erinarians. 

“The Veterinarian,” a 25-minute, color motion 
picture with sound has been produced on 16-mm, 
film. This is a valuable addition to our film li- 
brary and is a fine portrayal of the services of the 
veterinarian. 

In addition, other items, such as the PR Round- 
up, radio interview scripts, clipping bureau, maga- 
zine articles, speaker’s kits, and exhibits have been 


continued. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


This area has been enhanced by the addition of 
a director of professional relations, which has 
made possible increased relations with student 
chapters, Executive Board districts, and allied or- 
ganizations. 

An effort is being made to have AVMA repre- 
sentation before each Student Chapter at least 
once each academic year. The past year two thirds 
of the chapters have been visited. 

A total of 275 film showings of 52 different 
films relating to veterinary medicine has been used 
by constituent, local, and other associations. 

A comprehensive survey is being conducted to 
determine future needs of the AVMA and our 
profession. This survey, when completed, should 
indicate developments for the future and make 
possible adequate and sound planning. 


THE FUTURE OF THE PROFESSION 


It is difficult to foretell future problems. 
We can only plan for the future on the 
basis of present knowledge. In indicating 
some of these problems, one cannot always 
suggest absolute solutions, but we must 
strive for their solution by the application 
of strong leadership and sound philosophy. 

Changing Animal Agriculture-—As past-presi- 
dent Armistead stated last year “We cannot afford 
to ignore the developing vertical integration of 
agriculture.” This problem has been the theme 
of many of our professional discussions. On the 
basis of careful study, it is now logical to state 
that we are approaching this problem in a sound 
professional manner, without misgivings, and the 
profession will assume its merited role in the new 
order. 

(Continued on adv. p. 40) 
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The preoperative use of Hemostop facilitates any surgical procedure 

where bleeding is a problem. Hemostop—for prompt, safe control of 

bleeding in— 

spaying dental extractions 

castrating ear trimming 

mastectomy excising neoplasms 

eye surgery tonsillectomy 

removal of anal glands fractures, internal bleeding 

—as well as other conditions where the integrity of the vascular bed is 

impaired. 

In recommended dosage there are no contraindications. 

For intramuscular injection. Each 5 cc. vial contains 

adrenochrome isonicotinic acid hydrazone, 25 mg., 

present as sodium 3 hydroxy 2 naphthoate complex. 

Diluent: water USP, 5 cc., benzyl alcohol, 2% W/V. 

RECOMMENDED DOSAGE: Small animals, 0.25 cc. to 1 cc. 
Foals, 2 cc.; Horses, 5 cc. 

Restricted to sale by or on the order of a licensed veterinarian. 


THE s. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 


Bristol, Tennessee « New York « San Francisco « Kansas City 
#U.S. Pot, 2,728,722 


| jprompt control 
| of bleeding 
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Research Trust Fund.—Action has been taken 
to develop the Research Fund, and the Executive 
Board is presenting to the House of Delegates 
measures to initiate a sound program for the fu- 
ture. 

Our New Role in Society —When we think of 
veterinary medical services to society today, we 
must think of a nation that spans a continent and 
has more than doubled its population in 50 years; 
a nation that maintains armed forces at home and 
abroad ten times the size of its military power 25 
years ago; and a nation in which the agricultural 
pattern is changing so rapidly that it is difficult 
to adjust our services to meet the need. 

While the AVMA has assumed the leadership in 
this new role, the local and constituent associa- 
tions must contribute to the general program. The 
AVMaA is now in a position and desires to aid the 
local and constituent groups, but needs to know 
the problems at the “grass roots,” before studies, 
actions and possible solutions can be made. 

Graduate Training Programs.—Additional col- 
lege training must be offered for those who desire 
teaching and research and those who engage in 
public health. Military and agricultural research 
service personnel should have adequate “on-the- 
job” training; and those who wish to engage in 
private practice should serve a period of expe- 
rience with well-established practitioners. 

It would seem desirable that our Council on 
Education should study this problem, and in co- 
operation with these agencies, develop adequate 
and uniform methods to meet these needs. 

AVMA Headquarters——The time has come to 
study the future needs of our central office in 
terms of ten to 25 years. We should have a gen- 
eral conception as to the amount of office space 
that will be needed as our organization expands. 
We should study the location of office so as to 
offer the best possible facilities, and also the pos- 
sibility of acquiring our own building under an 
amortization plan over the years. A committee has 
been appointed to study this problem during the 
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next five years and it is hoped that it will present 
some definite recommendations for consideration, 

In conclusion, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for the honor and privilege of 
serving as your president. It has been a 
challenge that I hope has been met. I thank 
all those who have supported me with their 
time and efforts for the progress of veteri- 
nary medicine. Special thanks is extended 
to the Councils, Executive Board, House of 
Delegates, and the headquarters staff. It is 
these groups who have developed the pat- 
tern for the officers to execute. I close with 
my best wishes for the continued progress 
of veterinary medicine. 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Minnesota Chapter 


The University of Minnesota Student Chapter 
of the AVMA completed in May one of its more 
successful years in regards to quality of programs. 
Some of the outstanding speakers contributing to 
our success were: at the November meeting—Dr. 
W. E. Peterson, Dairy Husbandry Department, 
University of Minnesota, “The Local Production 
of Antibodies in the Bovine Udder”; February 
meeting—Dr. S. F. Scheidy, president of the 
AVMA, spoke on the operations of the AVMA 
and services available to student chapters; March 
meeting—Dr. T. W. M. Cameron, director of 
the Institute of Parasitology, McGill University 
(Montreal), “Animal Parasites and Human Wel- 
fare”; April meeting—Mr. Lewis Harris, Norden 
Laboratories, “The Veterinarian on the Witness 
Stand”; May meeting—Dr. A. M. Lawn of the 
Royal Veterinary College (London), spoke on the 
educational requirements of an English veterinary 
student and narrated a film on “The Effects of 
Lobectomy in Goats on Prehension, Mastication, 
and Rumenation.” 

At the May meeting, election resuits for the 
1959-60 officers were announced: LaRue Johnson, 
president; Richard Schultz, president-elect ; David 
Duffin, vice-president; Barbara Persson, secre- 
tary; Henry Pattison, treasurer; and Robert 
Lohrenz, sergeant-at-arms. 

The advisors are Drs. Robert K. Lindorfer and 
Henry J. Griffiths; the class representatives: Ivan 
Berg (senior), Glen Wolff (junior), Forrest 
Thannum (sophomore). 

s/LaRuvE Jounson, Secretary. 
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An 18-Year-Old Hen 


A woman in Wisconsin says she has a hen 18 
years old that is still laying fairly well. The hen 
is a cross between a Bantam and a Buff Orpington. 
—Prairie Farmer (July 18, 1959): 6. 
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for allergic and inflammatory 
skin conditions threatened or complicated 
by secondary infection 

e decreases scratching, spread of lesions 
and self-mutilation 

e applies easily — saves clients the bother 
and mess of rub-on lotions or ointments 

e dries almost instantly, washes off 

easily, does not stain clothing or fabrics 

e delivers economical film of medication, all 
of which acts directly on 
the irritated skin 


Supplied: 50 Gm. spray container, carton of 12. 


METI-DERM,* brand of prednisolone topical. 
Meti,® brand of corticosteroids. 
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Convention Publicity 


Besides scientific data and camaraderie, the 
AVMA annual meetings do a great deal more for 
the profession. Among other things, it provides an 
opportunity for local veterinarians to work to- 
gether in making detailed arrangements necessary 
for a convention of this size. In many convention 
sites of past meetings, the united effort of a proj- 
ect of this magnitude has held the local association 
together for many subsequent worthwhile activities 
of benefit to the veterinary profession and the 
community. 

The Kansas City meeting was no exception, and 
carried the added benefit of involving the associa- 
tions of two states, as well as the local veterinari- 
ans. 

In addition, many members of the press attended, 


and the two Kansas City newspapers, the Kansay 
City Star and the Kansas City Times, gave excel- 
lent coverage by the city staff as well as the medi- 
cal and farm departments. This newspaper also 
publishes the Weekly Star Farmer, which circu- 
lates in rural areas of the two states. 

Tape recordings were also made especially for 
Milton Bliss and Everett Mitchell of NBC’s Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour, Mr. Claude Ma- 
honey of Mutual Broadcasting System’s farm re- 
port, and Mr. John Aiken of the Ontario-Quebec 
division of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 

Before the meeting, news releases were sent to 
the hometown newspapers of every speaker on the 
program, and during the meeting, releases were 
turned in by members of the Women’s Auxiliary 
House of Delegates and officers. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary was founded at the 
AVMA meeting in Kansas City 42 years ago. 
Newspapers and Miss Martha Spaulding, woman’s 
program director, WDAF, recognized that fact in 
print and on the air. On her WDAF Radio Sketch- 
book, Miss Spaulding interviewed Dr. Patricia 
Cope on August 19, and Mrs. E. A. Woelffer on 
August 21. 


Releases were prepared from advance material, 
and from material gathered at the meeting which 
were mailed to farm, pet, science, and general 
magazines not represented at the meeting. These 
will appear during the year in the pages of these 
publications. 


A total of 23 separate stories appeared in the 
Kansas City newspapers, with ten going out on 
the wire service to the nation. Additional stories 
will appear in the Weekly Star Farmer, and two 
features by Miss Mary Rutter, Kansas City’s As- 
sociated Press feature writer. 


Closed circuit television intrigued Kansas City TV news crews, and through the cooperation of Dr. 
Les Fisher, several good motion pictures of live animals and veterinarians appeared on the TV screens 
of Kansas Citians. 


Press Attendance: 


Mrs. Patricia Doyle, reporter, Kansas City Times. 

Mr. Charles Woo, reporter, Kansas City Star. 

Mr. Conway Carlson, medical editor, Kansas 
City Star. 

Mr. Don Evans, Weekly Star Farmer. 

Mr. Roger Stephenson, editorial writer, Kansas 
City Star. 

Mr. Bill Moore, columnist, Kansas City Star. 

Mr. Joe Green, Kansas City Call. 

Miss Mary Rutter, Associated Press. 


Magazine Representatives: 


Mr. Ovid Bay, Farm Journal. 
Mr. Mike Bay, Successful Farming. 


Mr. pues Kennedy, American Hereford Jour- 
nal. 


Mr. George Moore, Capper’s Farmer. 
Mr. Clayton Hobbs, Breeder’s Gazette. 
Mr. Jim Bledso, Jet. 


Veterinary Magazines: 


Mr. Glen Costello, Modern Veterinary Practice. 
Mr. Harry Costello, Modern Veterinary Practice. 
Dr. Carlos Cooper, Veterinary Medicine. 

Mr. Ralph Shikes, Schering Veterinary Dispatch. 
Mr. Lee Galperin, Schering Veterinary Dispatch. 

Miss Lynn Anderson, Schering Digest. 

Dr. D. A. Price, Journat of the AVMA. 


Radio and Television: 


Mr. Jack Kroeck, farm director, WDAF. 

Mr. Gary Neilan, farm reporter, WDAF. 

Mr. Sam Feeback, WDAF-TV. 

Mr. Tom Reid, news, WDAF. 

Mr. George Stephens, farm director, KCMO, 
KCMO-TY. 

Mr. Jim Monroe, news, KCMO, KCMO-TV. 

Mr. Claude Dorsey, news, KMBC, KMBC-TV. 


Mr. Tommy Benton, farm director, KMBC, 
KRMB. 


Mr. Norman Kraeft, farm director, WGN, 
WGN-TV Chicago. 
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Pills, Pills, Pills 
Cure-all pills and other dietary supplements are 
estimated to be the cause of 10 million Americans 
squandering $500 billion per year ($1 per victim 
per week).—Sci. News Letter (Aug. 8, 1959): 94. 


A New Fly Threat to U.S. Cattle 
An exotic fly, easily mistaken for the common 
fly, was first identified on Long Island in 
1953, and has now become a serious pest for cat- 
tle as far west as Illinois. The fly, Musca autum- 
nalis, is now too widespread to be eradicable.— 
Sci. News Letter (Aug. 22, 1959): 120. 


1960 DAILY LOG for 
VETERINARIANS 


NOW READY for 
next year’s 


THE DAILY LOG 


is the most practical and easy-to-use finan- 
cial record system yet devised for your pro- 
fession — first in the field — a leader since 
1927. 


SAVES TIME — serves as a well qualified 
“business manager” in your office — shows 
how collections are coming in — provides 
a clear-cut summary of your entire year's 
business. Easy to teach a new office assist- 
ant — the simplest of any professional 
system. 


SAVES WORK — only a few minutes a day 
are required to keep complete business 
records. All unnecessary, complicated or 
involved bookkeeping ‘‘extras’’ have been 
eliminated. Easy to follow instructions make 
the Daily Log adaptable to every practice. 


SAVES WORRY — designed specifically 
for your profession — provides a place for 
every business entry. Nothing is left to 
chance or memory — your tax returns can 
be verified quickly and easily — you have 
accurate data on how your business is 
performing. 


PRICES: Regular Edition, one 40 line page 
a day, one volume, dated for calendar 
ear — $7.75. Double Log Edition, two 
acing pages of 40 lines for each day, 
two volumes, dated for calendar year — 
per set — $13.50. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
281 W. ay Ave., Champaign, Ill. 


Please send me I Regular 

Double Daily = Veterinarians. 
emittance enclosed. 

it Please send me more information plus 
EE Record Supplies Catalog Kit. 
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City State 
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Save blood... Save time. . . Save the animal 


Dee 5) 
WO min after 
KLOT 


A clinical demonstration. Conditions: Standard lip injury with 
standard instrument. Wound blotted at 15 second intervals. Klot 
administered 1cc/10 Ib. Identical procedure repeated using 
opposite lip. 


Here’s visible evidence that when hemorrhage 
is present, suspect, or anticipated, you can pre- 
serve vitality, prevent serious blood loss, save 
valuable time, with KLOT. It acts directly 
on the traumatized or pathologic tissue. Its 
antiheparin action affords excellent hemostatic 
effect in shock conditions. Safe for all animals 
—orally or parenterally. 


HEMORRHAGE! 


Typical blotting paper rec- 
ord (15 sec. intervals). 
Bleeding time without KLOT 
— 4 min. 15 sec. 


Deg* 51 
1o min after 
KLOT 


Record B 


Typical blotting paper record 
(15 second intervals). 
Bleeding time 10 minutes 
after administration of one 
CTD* of KLOT—1 min. 45 
seconds—a 59% reduction. 


wit KLOT ° 


*Calculated Therapeutic Dose: Small animals Icc/10 ib., 
large animals 5cc/100 lb. Supplied in 60cc vials. 


VETERINARY DIVISION THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS CO. co.umBus 8, OHIO 
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History of the AVMA 


The semiannual meeting for 1869 was 
again held in Young’s Hotel in Boston, and the 
186 annual meeting in New York. 


After discovering that the diplo- 

mas of membership issued since 
1863 were illegal because the Association was 
not incorporated, it was recommended that the 
diplomas already issued be recalled, and only 
a receipt for the initiation fee be issued there- 
after. It was resolved to study the matter of 
petitioning Congress for an act of incorpora- 
tion of the Association, but in 1872, the com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose reported: 
“Upon legal advice it was deemed inadvisable 
to obtain a charter.” 

As a matter of fact, the Association was not 
incorporated until 1916. Merillat and Campbell 
state: “For reasons not clearly explained in 
the records, outstanding figures in the adminis- 
tration of the association objected to incorpo- 
rating it.” 

In going back over the records immediately 
prior to 1916, the only reason advanced for 
not incorporating the Association was that it 
would thus be possible for individuals to sue 
the Association. Others, however, pointed out 
that without incorporation, individual officers 
of the Association could be sued (and had 
been) over matters for which they had not been 
immediately responsible. It was also pointed 
out that another group could incorporate them- 
selves with the same name, and prevent the 
AVMA from using its own name. 

It had been proposed earlier to publish pa-, 
pers presented by members along with the 
proceedings of the Association meetings, but in 
1869, the Committee on Intelligence and Edu- 
cation reported that they had received no pa- 
pers worthy of publication. 

It was resolved to amend the Constitution 
to substitute the word “members” for “fellows” 
of the Association. Resolutions of regret were 
passed over the loss sustained in the deaths of 
former presidents R. H. Curtis and C. M. 
Wood. Dr. Walter Burnham, Lowell, Mass., was 
elected an honorary member, apparently the 
first “outsider” in this category. Earlier, John 
Busteed, M.D., who presided at the organiza- 
tion meeting in 1863, and past-president Curtis 
had been made honorary members. 

Dr. Busteed’s relationship to the Association 
appears to have been a somewhat curious one. 
In addition to serving as chairman of the 
organization meeting, he served on the Library 
Committee for three years, and in 1866 was 
made an honorary member of the Association, 
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after which he appears to have participated 
very little in Association affairs. 

Elected as officers for the ensuing year were: 
E. F. Thayer of Massachusetts, president; 
Isaiah Michener of Pennsylvania, vice-presi- 
dent; James L. Robertson of New York, secre- 
tary; and Charles Burden of New York, treas- 
urer. Robertson, elected to membership the 
previous year, was the first “new blood” to be 
admitted to the inner circle. He became a long- 
time stalwart of the Association, and was ac- 
corded the presidency in 1879. The old faith- 
fuls elected as censors (executive board) were: 
R. Wood, J. H. Stickney, A. Liautard, W. 
Saunders, J. C. Walton, and A. Large. 


~+ + 
CHARLES BURDEN, V.S., was born in Lon- 


don in 1833, and came to America when a 
young man, where he entered into veterinary 
practice with E.° Nostrand in New York City. 
In 1866, both he and Nostrand entered the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons, the lat- 
ter graduating in 1867, and Burden in 1868. It 
is related that during his second year, Dr. Bur- 
den was the only member of the class. Upon 
graduation he resumed the same practice he 
had held as a nongraduate, and in 1876, took 
an additional degree from the American Veter- 
inary College. 

A charter member of the United States Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, he was truly one 
of the “old guard,” serving as secretary for two 
years, and treasurer for 16 — the longest ten- 
ure in any one office until 1935, when M. 
Jacob completed his 17th year as treasurer of 
the Association. At his death in 1901, Burden 
was one of a small handful of surviving charter 
members of the Association. As censor in 1887, 
he had been the only charter member to hold 
office thz* year. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting, (Combined with the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Veterinary Medicine’s Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary celebration). Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Oct. 1-3, 1959. R. C. Snyder, Walnut St. 
and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 


Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, Fla., Oct. 4-6, 1959. M. 
W. Emmel, P.O. Box 340, Gainesville, Fla., executive 
secretary. 


Purdue University. Forty-seventh annual conference for 
veterinarians. Purdue University, Lafayette, Oct. 7-9, 
1959. 


Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Forty-sixth an- 
nual meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 15- 
16, 1959. C. B. Thayer, Medical College, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 


Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Windsor, Abilene, Oct. 18-20, 1959. Dr. Paul B. 
Blunt, 710 Maverick Building, San Antonio 5, Texas, 
executive secretary. 


American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. At- 
lantic City, N.J., Oct. 19-23, 1959. Ernest S. Tierkel, 
Communicable Disease Center, 50 Seventh St., N.E., 
Atlanta 23, Ga., correspondent. 


Interstate Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Sioux City, Iowa, Oct. 22-23, 1959. Dr. Don Rubel, 
3209 38th St., Sioux City, secretary. 


Iowa State College. Eleventh annual homecom- 
ing luncheon. Iowa State College, veterinary court- 
yard, Ames, at 11:00 a.m., Oct. 24, 1959. Roger Schla- 

detzky, correspondent. 


Animal Care Panel. Annual Convention. Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Oct. 29-31, 1959. William 
I. Gay, Animal Care Panel, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C., publicity committee chairman. 


Southern and West Virginia Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tions. Combined meeting. Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md., Nov. 1-4, 1959. A. A. Husman, P. O. Box 
91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary, Southern V.M.A., and 
H. J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, W. Va., sec- 
retary, West Virginia V.M.A. 


Missouri, University of. Thirty-fifth annual veterinary con- 
ference. University of Missouri, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Columbia, Nov. 2-3, 1959. Cecil Elder, chair- 
man. 


New England Veterinary Medical Association, the Mas- 
sachusetts Veterinary Association, and Region I of the 
American Animal Hospital Association. Combined meet- 
ing. Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass., Nov. 7-11, 
1959. Dr. Frederick G. Ruder, Jr., 300 N. Pleasant St., 
Amherst, Mass., president, New England V.M.A. and 
Massachusetts V.A. 


Midwest Small Animal Association and the American Ani- 
mal Hospital Association, Regional meeting. Hotel Bur- 
lington, Burlington, Iowa, Nov. 11-12, — J. Porter 
Coble, 2828 S. MacArthur Blvd., Springfield, Ill., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Association. Second con- 
ference. Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30-Dec. 1, 1959. 


v Nutrition Conference. Second annual meeting. 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 30—Dec. 1, 


1959. This conference is sponsored jointly by the lowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska Veterinary Medical 
Associations and the Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. Sixty-third 
anoual meeting. Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif., Dec. 15-18, 195% R. A. Hendershort, 33 Oak 
Lane, Trenton, N.J., secretary. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty-sixth annual 
convention. Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Jan. 10-12, 1960, 
Melvin W. Osburn, 1525 Humboldt, Manhattan, Kan., 
Secretary. 


Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Jan. 20-22, 1960. 
For information contact: Dr. Douglas H. McKelvie, 1220 
South State St., Salt Lake City, Utah, or Dr. R. A. 
Bagley, 4600 Creek View Dr., Murray, Utah. 


Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 25-27, 1960. 
B. S. Pomeroy, University of Minnesota, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-fifth an- 
nual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Feb. 1-2, 
1960. W. F. Irwin, 3550 South Peoria Ave., Tulsa, 


Foreign Meetings 


1960, Dr. A. Clarenburg, 1, Sterrenbos, Utrecht, The 
Netherlands, president. 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Thursday of each month. James L. 
Chambers, 4307 Normanbridge Rd., Montgomery, Ala., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. Dan P. Griswold, Jr., 
714 S. 39th St., Birmingham, secretary. 


Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month. Cecil S. Yarbrough, 4121 
U.S. 90 West, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


Northeast Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. Leonard J. Hill, 
P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


ALASKA—Anchorage Group of the Alaska V. M. A. the 
last Wednesday of each month at Fort Richardson Offi- 
cers’ Club or *s Restaurant 6th and I Streets, 
Anchorage, Alas. Lt. Colonel E. H. Akins, Surgeon's 
Office, U.S.A.R.A.L., Fort Richardson, Alas., secretary 
to the Alaska V. M. A. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
Jr., P.O. Box 5013, Phoenix, » secretary. 


Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. Gwyn 
Chapin, 2215 E. Calle Vista, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


secretary. 
| 
| 
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Belmont Drive, Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. John S. Blackard, 420 
Appian Way, Richmond, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July. -_~y and De- 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 -» San Francisco, 
Calif., executive secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Chaffee, 2333 
McKinley Ave., Fresno, Calif., secretary. 


Mumboldt-Del Norte Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, May, September, 
and November. Dr. M. Lunstra, P. MO. Box 734, Fureka, 
Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of the month. James L. Frederickson, 
17 Nile St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 
Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. William P. Matulich, P. O. 
Box 121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. V. Todorovic, 47 
Mann Ave., Watsonville, Calif., secretary. 


Northern California Association of Veterinarians, the 
second Tuesday of the month. Andrew F. Giambroni, 
P. O. Box 782, Red Bluff, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel 
Covell, in Modesto, Calif. T. J. Carleton, 325 W. Locke- 
ford St., Lodi, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. R. Y. Foos, P.O. Box 955, 
Victorville, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. H. M. Stanton, 1122 S.E. 
U.S. Highway 101, Tustin, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, 
Monday of the month. R. M. Grandfield, a, e 
Rd., San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of the month. R. R. Rediske, 833 Val- 
lejo Ave., Novato, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of the month. E. C. Story, 4819 ““V"’ 
St., Sacramento 17, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of the month. Robert F. Burns, 7572 
North Ave., Lemon Grove, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Barbara G. Shirley, Canoga 
Park, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif., sceretary. 


Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, three months, no set date. Gerald M. 
Clark, 5415 8th St., Carpinteria, Calif., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Tuesday of the month. Robert L. King, 1269 Grant 
St., Santa Clara, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 
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Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of the month. Mr. Don Mahan, 1919 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secre- 
tary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Medical Society, 
the fourth Tuesday of every month. Gene M. Bierhaus, 
2896 S. Federal Blvd., Englewood, Colo., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Wednesday of each month, in Fort Collins. Dr. James 
Voss, Veterinary Hospital, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo., secretary. . 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. 
in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. A. P. Mayer, 
Jr., R.F.D. 2, Newark, Del., secretary-treasurer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—District of Columbia Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Ley | evenings 
of January, March, ——s and October. R. B. Gochenour, 
10109 Ashwood » Kensington, Md., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


FLORIDA—Big Bend Veterinary Medical Association, 
meets the first Sunday of each month at 5:00 p.m. at the 
Tallahassee Dining Room, Tallahassee. C. Paul Vickers, 
P.O. Box 309, Tallahassee, secretary. 


Central Florida Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Friday of each month at 8:00 p.m., place specified 
monthly. L. R. Poe, 753 W. Fairbanks Ave., Winter 
Park, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 


Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, St. Petersburg, Fred Jones, 3606 S. Dale Mabry, 
Tampa, Fla., secretary. 


J. J. Metz, Jr., 5207 Nebraska Ave., Tampa 3, Fia., 
secretary. 

Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodson’s Restaurant, Stephen 
C. Hite, 5807 105th St., Jacksonville 10, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 


monthly. John Webb, P.O. ‘Box 183, Cantonment, Fla 
secretary-treasurer. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday eve- 
ning of each month. McArthur Building, Four 
Points, W. Palm Beach. B. W. Bigger, 2833 S. 4th St., 
Fort Pierce, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. John S. Haromy, 
, Box 107-A, Lake Wales, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Joe B. 
O’Quinn, 1690 E. 4th, Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwanee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. G. L. 
Burch, P.O. Box 405, Ocala, Fila., secretary-treasurer. 


Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. Robert E. Cope, 127 
E. Mason, Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Medical Society, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Elk’s Home, 726 Peach- 
tree St., Atlanta. Clare L. Bromley, 634 Northside Dr., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., secretary. 

Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m., at the Town 


ARKANSAS—Pulaski County Veterinary Medical Society, Z 
the second Tuesday of each month. Harvie R. Ellis, 54 
Hillsborough County Veterinary Medical Society, the C 
second Monday evening of each month. For additional ; 
information as to the location of each meeting, contact: | 
third 
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ZERNIUM 


A Corrective 
Skin Shampoo 


Zernium is non-toxic and non- 
irritating to dogs and cats...a 
combination of TWO metallic 
salts in suspension. 


FORMULA: 


in a foaming detergent base. 


Available in 6-ounce plastic 
squeeze bottles with dispensing 
label or in one gal. containers. 


12 six-oz. Bottles: $8.40 
1 GALLON: $12.50 


Tavern, Augusta, Ga. J. A. Schmitz, 1711 Gwinnett S¢., 
Augusta, Ga., secretary. 


North Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, quarterly, 
no set date, the spring meeting at the Veterinary School, 
Athens, Ga. S. J. Shirley, Commerce, Ga., secretary. 


Southeast Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, 
quarterly, date and meeting place varies. Hugh F. Arun- 
del, P.O. Box 153, Statesboro, Ga., secretary. 

South Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Sunday of each quarter at as p.m., at the 
Radium wae Hotel, Albany, Ga. M. W. Hale, Route 
2, Tifton, » Secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Central Illinois Veterinary Medical 


Association, 
June 9, Sept. 9, and Dec. 10, 1959. Paul B. Doby, 4 
Owens Lane, Springfield, secretary. 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of each month, Charles H. Armstrong, 1021 
Davis St., Evanston, secretary. 


INDIANA—Calumet Area Veterinary Medical 


the first Thursday of each month. Bruce Sharp, Box 166, 
Hobart, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 

Central Indiana Veterinary Medical the 
second Wednesday of each month. P. T. Parker, 224 N. 
Mill St., Plainfield, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Stanton Williamson, 
217 W. Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind., secretary. 
Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday ot each month. J. S. Baker, P.O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, ind., secretary. 


1OWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, 
lowa. A. J. Cotten, P.O. Box 183, Grundy Center, sec- 
retary. 


Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month except June, July, and August 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, lowa. S. L. Hen- 
dricks, secretary-treasurer. 


Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert 
McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 


East Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Society, the Second 
Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. T. F. Bartley, P.O. Box 454, Cedar 
Rapids, secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 
Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 


Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each 
month, September through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, Iowa. Barry Barnes, P.O. 
Box 162, Milford, secretary. 


North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
secretary. 

Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
secretary. 

Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
cember, at the Community Bldg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer 
Hull, secretary. 
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Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mt. Pleasant, lowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 


Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, 202 S. Stone St., 
Creston, secretary. 


Upper Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 
Clear Lake, Iowa. W. A. Danker, Dows, Iowa, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. R. H. Fol- 
som, P.O. Box 323, Danville, Ky., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the first Wednesday of each month in Louisville or 
within a radius of 50 miles, except January, May, and 
July. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary-treasurer. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of every month at the Monte 
leone Hotel, New Orleans, at 8:30 p.m. Ronald C. 
Francis, 6421 Chef Menteur Highway, New Orleans, La., 
secretary-treasurer. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Leonard D. Krinsky, 6111 Hartford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Wednesday of every month at 7 p.m. 
Jerry Fries, 2070 E. Main St., Owosso, Mich., secretary. 


Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
ov of each month with the exception of November 

and December. Robert W. Acton, 4110 Spring Rd., Jack- 
son, Mich. 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Wednesday of each month. Alvin R. Conquest, P.O. Box 
514, Grand Blanc, Mich., secretary. 


Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of every month, September 
through May. Louis J. Rossoni, 24531 Princeton Ave., 
Dearborn 8, Mich., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Edwin E. Epstein, 
4877 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo., secretary. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., Kansas 
City 18, Kan., secretary. 


NEVADA—Western Nevada Veterinary Society, the first 
Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Silva, 1170 Airport 
Road, Reno, Nev., secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, R.D. 1, Box 284A, Cranbury, N. J., 
secretary. 


Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April, except December, at the Irvington 
House, 925 Springfield Ave., Irvington, N.J. Bernard 
M. Weiner, 787 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J., secretary. 


Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
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Two. things 


You can de about 


Trede Mark 


“The Best of the Litter’’ 


This is a clay litter that replaces sand 
and sawdust in kitty’s comfort station. It 
is produced from Porter Creek Deposit 
Clay that has an absorbency up to 120% 
of its weight in liquid — absorbing much 
like a sponge. “CAT COMFORT” de- 
odorizes as it dries rapidly. Already in 
use in thousands ef homes and various 
animal hospitals. YOU CAN DO THIS: 


1 Recommend it to your clients. (A 5 Ib. 

bag will be sent you free (postpaid) 
for your own inspection and use in your 
clinic.) It’s clean. No dust — no muss — 
no fuss. Keeps cats cleaner and sweeter 
smelling — and the cats like it, too! A 
disposable pa folding box, also 
available, holds the 


attractive green 
disposable boxes in 
your own hospital 
to keep your place 

sanitary and 


without odors. 


“CAT COMFORT” 
is packed in 5, 10, 
25 and 50 


I 
4 
litter. 
FORT” and the 
colored heavy 
through our dis- Z 
tributors. May 
we send name of 
nearest source of Ss 


Thursday of even-numbered months except som. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary, 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each =e 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. C. G. 
Sims, 2450 Battleground Ave., Greensboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 


Eastern North Caroline Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Tuesday evening of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, 
N. Car., secretary-treasurer. 


Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last F; 
Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. of each month. J. G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., ph 


James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, N.J., secretary. 

Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- Friday of each month at Orange Bowl Restaurant, 
day of every odd month. G. L. Smith, P.O. Box 938, Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. J. E. Currie, 690 
Trenton, N.J., secretary. N. Leak St., Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. 


South New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the Caroli P ‘ = 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collmont Diner, 
Collingswood, N.J. Marvin Rothman, 718 Dwight Ave., . . 7 aa 
“ the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car. V; 
Collingswood, N.J., secretary. Lind, 346 State St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practi- O33; Cincinnati Veteri Medical Associati 
4 eterinary ica. ssociation, the 
tioners Association, the third Wednesday of each month, hird Tuesday of ry ath at Shuller’s Wi 
Fez Club, Albuquerque, Donald W. Fitzgerald, 1825 6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road. G. a1 ney 
Lomas Blvd., N.E., Albuquerque, N.M.,  secretary- 451 E. Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio, we, 

4 urer. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month at month, September through May. E. M. Simonson, 3120 


the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., Valley View Dr., Columbus, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West Gist St., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 


firsts Wednesday in September, October, December, 
Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first February, March, April and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 


NATIONAL 
Now! cattle ear tagging with half the pressure! 
FAST! SURE! EASY! 


Patent Pending 


@ Minimum pressure for maximum 
sealing leverage! 
® Avoid lost tags due to “weak” 


World's Larges t APPLICATOR 


and Oldest 
HASCO NO. 56 CATTLE TAG Used by DHIA, Artifici al Breeders, 
Manufacturing State Associations. Tamper-proof! Self-Piercing! Self-Sealing Rounded 


Piercing post minimizes ear puncture — avoids infection! and 
Specialists a unified numbering system available. 


® Tags “snap-in” sealing position — 
won't fall out! 


POULTRY 
BANDS 
LIVESTOCK 


Consecutive numbering \Y E 
and individual 
name stamping 
available. 


Write for Free Catalog! 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO., NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


portable. Strong, rugged. Long life. 
Less disease. Designed and built for 
PRICES! and prices. 
Brinkman Mfg. Co., Dept. 50, Huntoon & Auburn Rd., 
Topeka, Kansas 
No tagging fatigue — no swollen, 
sore hands! 
| 
largest Selection WN eel 
Bes! 
Economical! 
| 
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Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, 8208 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 


Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, 6941 Far Hills Ave., 
Dayton, secretary. 


Geauga County Veterinary Medical Society, the third 
Wednesday of each month, at the Manor House, New- 
berry, Ohio, at 1:00 p.m. Peter J. Clemens, Jr., R. D. 
2, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, secretary. 


Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of alternate months beginning with February. 
C. Gale, Wooster, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Fourth Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p.m. Youngs- 
town Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam Se- 
gall, 2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 1683 
W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Canton, Ohio, secretary. 


Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and 
August), at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. 
Scott, 42 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick’s Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Claude A. Tigert, 3032 N.W. 68th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month at the City-County Health Building, 
4616 E. 15th St., Tulsa, Okla. Arlen D. Hill, 5302 E. 
llth St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Association of Small Animal Veterinarians, first 
and third Mondays. City-County Health Dept. T. E. 
Messler, 3104 E. Sist Se., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m. Ireland's 
Restaurant, Lloyds, 718 N.E. 12th Ave., Portland. 
Donald L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Blvd., Portland 
2, Ore., secretary. 


Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Robert J. Mallorie, P.O. Box 
155, Silverton, Ore., secretary. 


PENNSLYVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymond C. Snyder, N.E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 


Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursda’ 


y of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 
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Corn Belt 


Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 
Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association— 
see GEORGIA. 


Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. Jack E. Habluetzel, Route 
1, Box 65-N, Ingleside, Texas, secretary. 


Dallas County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Tuesday of each month at 7:30 p.m., at a place to be 
specified. Frank N. Black, 12830 Preston Rd., Dallas, 
Texas, corresponding secretary. 


UTAH—Salt Lake Small Animal Hospital Association, the 


firse Monday of every month, at the Holiday Inn, 3040 
South State St., Salt Lake City, at 12:15 p.m. Douglas 
H. McKelvie, 1220 S. State St., Sale Lake City, Utah, 
secretary-treasurer. 

(Continued on adv. p. SA) 


THE FUNGUS 
DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES 


Easy to use and economical (12 for 
$2.50) 


@ Sample with chart on request 


Direct Microscopic Report on Skin and 
Hair Scrapings by Return Mail 


@ Microbial Sensitivity Test Kit ($1.25 
ea.) 


7 Watchung Avenve Plainfield, N.J. 
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Pellets of Vionate-L are slightly 
larger than oats... the ideal size, shape, 
consistency and “crunchiness.” 
(No need to dampen before using.) 


Vionate-L is packaged in 2-Ib. 

and 5-lb. canisters, each containing a 
handy 1-oz. measuring cup. 

You can get Vionate-L from your 
favorite veterinary supply house. 


For additional information, write: 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Vionate’’® and “*Palatized’’® are Squibb trademarks. 
©OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., 1959 
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Squibb high potency vitamin and mineral supplement for horses. . . 
“‘palatixed’’ for better taste... felletixed for easy use: 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS is proud to introduce Vionate-L to the veterinary 
profession ...and particularly to those veterinarians who devote much of 
their practice to the specialized field of equine medicine. 


Vionate-L contains 18 vitamins and minerals in a potent, palatable and 
convenient form. Vionate-L is “palatized” to appeal to the horse’s sense of 
taste and smell. (Open a canister of Vionate-L ... sniff. You will be 
greeted by a fresh, green-pasture scent.) Vionate-L is pelletized for easy 
use —never powdery or dusty. Horses will not snort it away. Vionate-L is 
recommended for runners, trotters, jumpers, polo ponies... riding and 
show horses . . . valuable horses of all breeds and purposes. 


Vionate-L provides the equine practitioner with a dependable source of essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals horses need to develop stamina and staying power, 
good bone of the proper density, and supple, sprain-resistant muscles and 
tendons. Vionate-L helps the brood mare produce healthy, well-formed foals 
while maintaining her own body resources for future breeding. Vionate-L 
provides the vitamins and minerals weanlings need to help them grow to 
sound, vigorous maturity. 


Prescribe Vionate-L for improved muscular coordination ... good digestion 

. glossy, satin-smooth coat...for follow-up therapy after stress ...to 
provide vitamins and minerals which grains and grasses sometimes lack in 
adequate quantity or proper ratio, or lose during storage. Vionate-L is also 
recommended for other large animals such as cattle, sheep and swine. 


VIONATE-L CONTAINS: 
Vitamin A... .40,600 U.S.P. units per oz. 
650,000 U.S.P. units per Ib. 
Vitamin D,.. ..5,000 U.S.P. units per oz. 
80,000 U.S.P. units per Ib. 
mg. per oz. 
640 mg. per Ib 
46 mg. per oz 
750 mg. per Ib 
5 mg. per oz. 
80 mg. per Ib. 
Vitamin By........... 17.5 meg. per oz. 
.28 mg. per Ib. 
Vitamin E...... ... 13.8 Int. units per oz. 
Int. units per Ib. 
Niacinamide........... 100 mg. per oz. 
1600 mg. per Ib. 
Calcium pantothenate. ...25 mg. per oz. 
400 mg. per Ib. 
Er .779 mg. per oz. 
.00275 per cent 
per cent 
12 mg. per oz. 
.00044 per cent 
mg. Prescribe Vionate-L for brood mares 
Magnesium............ 11.8 mg. per oz during gestation and lactation peri- 
0418 per cent ods to provide bone-building calcium, 
Mangonese............ 1.87 eS on phosphorus and vitamin D in the 
1814 mg. per oz. proper quantity and ratio. Vionate-L 
6.4 per cent promotes sound skeletal develop- 
Phosphorus........... 1417 ment, helps prevent sprains, splints, 
567 oz. spavins, navicular disease, enlarged 
0 per cent joints and other bone disorders. 
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Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle. ... . .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free. ....17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinary Association, the 
second Thursday of each month at 8:00 p.m., except 
July and August, at a place in Richmond to be an- 
nounced monthly. Edwin M. Crawford, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. T. P. Koudelka, 
P.O. Box 694, Harrisonburg, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second 
Wednesday of every third month. Meeting place an- 
nounced by letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, 
secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month. D. F. Watson, Blacks- 
burg, secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion ‘Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle. Roy C. Toole, 
10415 Main St., Bellevue, secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. B. D. 
Benedictson, 3712 Plummer St., Olympia, Wash., secre- 
tary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the third Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Pritchard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 


("BROKEN TEETH 


—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 
Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 
Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 


OSTER A2 STEWART 


Prompt Service—Est. 25 years 


mau TO 


CLIPPER SERVICE 
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June, Sept., Dec.) C. R. Carlson, 1109 E. LaSalle Ave., 
Barron, Wis., secretary. 

Coulee Region Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of every other month. F. N. Peter. 
sen, Box 127, Cashton, Wis., secretary. 


Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. Raymond Pahle, 10827 W. Oklahoma 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical ——— 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 E 
Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 


Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month. L. C. Allenstein, 209 §, 
Taft St., Whitewater, Wis., secretary. 


Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 

Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 

Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Tuesday of every other month. John B. Fleming, 

209 E. 4th St., Marshfield, Wis., secretary. 


++ + 


AVMA Research Fellowships Available 


The Council on Research of the AVMA an- 

nounces the availability of a number of 

fellowships for postgraduate training for 
the academic year, 1959-1960. 


The recipient of a fellowship must be a 

veterinarian and a citizen of the United 

States or Canada. Veterinary students 

who expect to graduate at the end of the 

current school year and who wish to fol- 

low a career in research may apply for a 
fellowship. 


The latest date for filing the completed 
application is Feb. 15, 1960. Approximate- 
ly one month is required for processing 
completed applications after receipt by 
the secretary of the Council. Qualified 
persons should secure and submit appli- 
cations as early as possible to insure their 
file being complete for presentation to the 
Committee on Fellowships. 


The Committee on Fellowships of the 
Council on Research will meet in March 
to consider applications, and the awards 
will be announced soon afterward. The 
stipend will be determined in each case 
by the needs of the individual, the loca- 
tion of the school in which he proposes to 
work, and other factors. In general, the 
stipends range from $100 monthly and 
upward. 


Any qualified person interested in graduate 
training may obtain application blanks and 
other information by writing to Secretary, 
AYMA Council on Research, 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Instructions to Authors 
Journa of the AVMA 


Exclusive Publication.—Articles submitted 
for publication are aceepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals, which is ethical publication pro- 
cedure. 
Manuscripts.—Manuscripts, including foot- 
notes, references, and tables, must be type- 
written, double-spaced, on 8%- by 11-in. 
bond paper, and the original and one carbon 
copy, submitted. One-inch margins should 
be allowed on the sides, with 2 in. at top and 
bottom. Articles should be concise. Short, 
simple sentences are clearer and more force- 
ful than long, complex ones. 
Illustrations.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that 
will fit into the JOURNAL of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association with a mini- 
mum of reduction. Photomicrographs which 
can not be reduced should be marked for 
cropping to l-column or 2-column width. 
Identifying marks within the photomicro- 
graphs, such as arrows, letters, or numbers, 
should be clearly marked with black India 
ink or white opaque ink to insure good 
contrast for reproduction and must be large 
enough to stand reduction, if necessary. 
Drawings, graphs, and charts should be 
made clearly and accurately in India ink on 
white paper and a glossy print of them sub- 
mitted when possible. Numbers or letters 
appearing on graphs or charts should be 
large enough to allow for any reduction nec- 
essary for the chart or graph to fit JOUR- 
NAL pages. Blue lines in graph paper drop 
out in reproduction; therefore, if lines are 
required they must be drawn in black ink. 
All illustrations should bear the name of the 
author and the illustration number on the 
back. 
Tables.—Tables should be simple and typed 
double space. Complex tables are not con- 
ducive to perusal. It is wiser to summarize 
complex material than to tabulate it. 


References.—References should be typed 
double space, in alphabetical order, and 
should be prepared in the following style: 
name of author, title of article, name of 
periodical with volume, year, and page num- 
bers. References to journals not commonly 
known should give the complete name of 
the periodical, and where published so that 
they may be added to our reference files. 
When books are cited, the name of pub- 
lisher, location, edition, and year should be 
given. 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
600 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Protect your practice 
with Castle's NEW 999 Sterilizer 


Canine Distemper, Canine Infectious Hepatitis 
and other communicable small animal diseases 
need no longer threaten your practice. Now 
Castle brings you a portable autoclave that gives 
added protection for your clientele. It’s the only 
SAFE answer to the problem—‘“‘Is a boiled needle 
a safe needle?” 

Only the 999 gives you these exclusive features: 


1. Style—the first autoclave in color. Your choice 
of Coral, Green, or Silvertone. 


2. Simple—single control does it all . . . fills, steri- 
lizes, vents. As easy as dialing TV! 
3. Safe—built-in timer, positive air evacuation, 
and many other safety features. 
4. Super-fast—with standby 
steam reserve for instant use. 
5. Spacious chamber (9- x 
16-inch) holds extra large 
loads. 

Write for new color bro- 
chure which tells the com- 
plete 999 story. 


, 


LIGHTS 


STERILIZERS 


WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY « 17660 E. Henrietta Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 
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HELP KEEP 
THE THINGS 
WORTH KEEPING 


A child’s world is an en- 
chanting, lovely place sheltered 
from care by loving parents 
and lasting peace. And that’s 
the way we want to keep it. 
But keeping the peace takes 
more than just wanting. Peace 
costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money saved 
by individuals to help keep 
our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your coun- 
try, make you a Partner in 
strengthening America’s Peace 
Power. 

The Bonds you buy will earn 
good interest for you. But the 
most important thing they earn 
is peace. They help us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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Classified Advertisements 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the 
first 25 words and 10 cents for each addi- 
tional word; 35 cents for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include 
complete box number address (7 words) or 
personal address line. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for 
the first 25 words, 25 cents for each addi- 
tional word; $1.00 for use of box number. 
(See paragraph above for total word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters 


can not be supplied. Address your reply to = 
box —y ~ c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. 
fo the advertiser. 

Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—recent graduate for A.A.H.A. hospital 
in South Atlantic state. Excellent opportunity for 
developing skill in diagnosis, surgery, and client 
relationship. Good working conditions. Starting 
salary $6,000 per year. State particulars in first 
letter. Address Box M 35, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Veterinarians for supervision of meat inspec- 
tion programs and other public health veterinary 
work. Address Merit System Council, 1100 W. 
49th St., Austin 5, Texas. 

Biological production—opportunity for top pro- 
duction man either D.V.M. or Ph.D. for biological 
production with an ethical veterinary supply com- 
pany. Requirements include biological production 
experience, administrative and executive poten- 
tial, and ability to direct people. Opportunity for 
growth. Salary commensurate with training ex- 

. Other employee benefits. Address Box 
P 5, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


member ining 
and eupestenee in pathology will be 
considered. Supervisory ability essential. 


Please send full resume including 
requirements to PERSONNEL DIRE 


SCHERING CORP. 
60 Orange St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Pharmaceutical ist—phar i chem- 
ist, Ph.D., to head pharmaceutical research and 
development section of expanding research de- 
partment. Growing company in field of ethical 
biological and pharmaceutical products. Must have 
administrative and executive potential and must 
be able to direct and coordinate research projects. 
Opportunity and growth potential excellent. Sal- 
lary commensurate with training and experience. 
Address Box P 6, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

we veterinarian for small ani- 
mal practice in the St. Lovis area. Good 
nity for the right man. Address Box P 35, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 

Well-established poultry biological laboratory 
has position available for veterinarian in diagnos- 
tic laboratory and control department. Prefer re- 
cent graduate with advanced training in bacte- 
riology and virology. ideal working conditions 
with other veterinarians and excellent future. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. Address 
Box P 37, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Lovisiana—two area veterinarians needed by 
Louisiana Livestock Sanitary Board. Starting salary 
$500 month; $525 end six months, annual $25 
monthly raises thereafter until maximum of $625 
reached. To qualify must have two years practice 
or one year regulatory. F. B. Wheeler, State 
Veterinarian, State Capitol Bidg., Baton Rouge, La. 

Ww jate for general practice in Mid- 
west. Please state experience, age, references, 
and salary expected. Address Box R 3, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

Assistant in expanding small animal hospital. 
Profit sharing arrangement after first year. Florida 
license necessary. Address Box R 9, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 

Wanted—assistant for country practice, 80 per 
cent large animals, northern New England. Address 
Box R 11, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Veterinarian—preferably with experience. Re- 
cent graduate with proper qualifications will be 
considered. Mixed practice with large percentage 
of horses and small animals. Partnership available 
for satisfactory individual. Please state qualifica- 
tions and investing ability. Address Box R 13, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Assistant veterinarian for small animal hospital 
in’ western Connecticut. Four-room apartment 
available. Give resume, references, and salary 
expected. Address Box R 15, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 

Position available—veterinarian desired as as- 
sociate in well-established small animal practice. 
$500 per month first year; will consider partner- 
ship, purchase, or commission basis after first 
year. Address Box R 18, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Large animal assistant for immediate employ- 
ment. Appropriate salary; living quarters fur- 
nished, must be eligible for New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont license. Contact Wilson R. Haubrich, V.M.D., 
Box 228, Claremont, N.H. 


tack. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 6th of month preced- = 
ing date of issue. — 
15th of month issue — 20th of month pre- oe 
ceding date of issue. v3 
D.V.M. to head our toxicology labora- i 
tory and dog breeding unit located in re 
rural New Jersey area. Opportunity to poe 
do research. 
Prefer member of American College of i 
Veterinary Pathologists: however, non- ae. 
CTOR 


Wanted—veterinarian to assist in Thoroughbred 
practice in the heart of horse country. Will be 
called upon to do some small animal practice. 
Address Box R 19, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 

Hungarian veterinarian, 1954 graduate, age 28, 
single, wants position in mixed practice. Ex- 
perienced and dependable. Address Box R 10, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Veterinarian, experienced in laboratory animal 
medicine and surgery, interested in research po- 
sition. Have administrative experience and ex- 
cellent record. Address Box R 12, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 

Graduate veterinarian of eastern school with 
seven years experience in highly specialized dairy 
practice seeks change—teaching, industry, or 
practice with someone which may lead to partner- 
ship or ownership. Address Box R 22, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

Graduate (TEX '56) desires position leading to 
partnership or ownership. Texas license. Finish 
military obligation in December, 1959. Address 
Box R 23, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted—Practices 

Two experienced veterinarians are seeking to 
lease or buy small animal hospital in Chicago or 
suburbs. Address Box M 34, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 

Graduate (TEX '56) desires to purchase or lease 
with option general practice in central or south- 
western U.S. Address Box R 1, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—exclusive small animal hospital, mem- 
ber of A.A.H.A. Modern home recently built, ex- 
cellent view of ocean, located Maine coast. Ad- 
dress Box L 28, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—veterinary opportunity. Operating 
kennel business includes 2-family home and mod- 
ern air-conditioned kennel. No veterinarian, popu- 
lation 20,000. Write or see A. W. Winkle & Co,, 
2 Station Square, Rutherford, N.J. 


Need small animal or mixed practice hospitals. 
Southwest practice and real estate broker. Charles 
E. Doyle, D.V.M., 5930 N.W. 39th, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Small animal hospital in northern West Virginia 
panhandle, located on main highway in industrial 
Ohio valley. Large animal opportunities if desired. 
25-car parking lot included, 36 cages, drugs, 
x-ray, fluoroscope, air-conditioner, office equip- 
ment. All for $35,000. Address Box R 2, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

For sale—indiana general practice; clinic, home, 
equipment, and drugs. Address Box R 4, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

For sale—practice, 90 per cent small animal, 
New England. Should be 2-man practice; one-man 
operation has exhausted owner. Will finance with 
$10,000 down. Home, hospital, and kennel! in- 
cluded; 90 cages. Address Box R 6, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 

For sale—mixed practice and small animal 
hospital; 90 per cent small animal, excellent loca- 
tion in western Pennsylvania. Real opportunity. 
Address Box R 7, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

For sale—excellent midwestern large animal 
practice. Address Box R 8, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

For sale—large general practice, including three 
sale barns weekly, home, office, seven acres. Price 
reasonable. Address Box R 14, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 


Arizona mixed practice, 80 per cent large ani- 
mal, small animal hospital. Sell or lease with 
option. Available October 15; reasonable. Address 
Box R 16, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—long-established, fashionable small 
animal practice. Beautiful hospital, home, and 
grounds; located east central New England. Own- 
er desires to retire. Address Box P 27, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

For sale—modern large and small animal hos- 
pital, wonderful opportunity for two veterinarians. 
Located in fine climate in fast-growing city. Ill 
health reason for selling. Address Box P 34, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Can't afford to retire? Other interests neces- 
sitate immediate sale of lucrative small animal 
practice in New England coastal resort area. Op- 
portunity for semi-retirement, or full-scale prac- 
tice development. Excellent salmon, trout, deep- 
sea fishing, also hunting, boating, golf. Price of 
$16,000 includes house, hospital, and equipment. 
One-half down. Address Box P 36, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale—small animal , Denver, Colo. 
Address Box R 5, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Animal hospital and residence. Drugs, equip- 
ment, Midwest. Priced value of real estate. 
$35,000; $5,000 down. Address Box R 17, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Mixed practice, southeast Nebraska, for valve 


of real estate, drugs, equipment. Selling reason: 
health. Address Box R 20, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—modern small animal hospital, com- 
pletely equipped, one- or two-man practice; 41 
cages, 19 escape-proof outside runs, attendants 
quarters, room for expansion. Established seven 
years, average yearly gross over $50,000. Located 
in San Francisco Eastbay area in extremely fast- 
growing city. Ninety per cent small animal, large 
animal practice could be greatly enlarged if de- 
sired. Included also, modern 3-bedroom home fac- 
ing residential street, large landscaped back yard 
adjoins back of hospital property. $20,000 will 
handle. Address Box R 21, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on adv. p. 60) 
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Bind Your Copies 


of the 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF 
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The publishers have effected an arrangement with one of America’s 
foremost bookbinders by which subscribers can have their journals 
economically bound, to the publisher’s specifications. 


Your copies of the JourNAL of the American Veterinary Medical 
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For sale or lease—Ace Animal Hospital, 1111 
E. Camelback, Phoenix, Ariz. No real estate; ca- 
pacity 100 animals, can be enlarged easily. Apart- 
ment adjoining. 


Large animal hospital and practice, prices at 
one-half this year’s gross. Everything goes. One 
man might handle it, two men preferred. Health; 
low down. Charles E. Doyle, D.V.M., Practice Brok- 
er, 5930 N.W. 39th, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Established dairy practice located in Wisconsin. 
Residence-office, drugs, equipment; with or with- 
out 2-way radio. Address Box R 24, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For sale—Minnesota practice. Real estate. Ad- 
dress Box R 25, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—long-established mixed practice in 
Virginia. Hospital with living quarters—$5,000 
for practice, drugs, and equipment; long lease on 
building, or can buy. Terms to suitable veteri- 
narian. Address Box R 26, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


To insure prompt delivery 
replies should be carefully addressed. 
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Books: 
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Mammals. A guide to the literature 
—by E. Cotchin Price $3.00 
Salmonellosis in Animals (a review) 
—by A. Buxton Price $3.80 
Fungal Diseases of Animals (in press) 
—by G. C. Ainsworth & P. K. C. 
Austwick Price $3.00 


ORDER through any bookseller or direct 
to: 
COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL 
BUREAUX, 


Farnham Royal, Bucks, England 
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a lysate. 


_which releases its antigens A 
ily and readily, instead 
of locking them up in the 


"unruptured cells, as do most 
 erysipelas bacterins 


therefore better for 
against 


PITMAN-MOORE CO., DIVISION OF 


With Rhusigen, the use of live culture 
is avoided and premises cannot be 
infected. 


A 2 cc. dose is used instead of the 
5 cc. required by other bacterins. 
Immunity is produced within two 
weeks, and persists for at least eight 
months, possibly longer. 


Rhusigen can be used simultaneously 
with anti-swine-erysipelas serum, when 
immediate protection is needed. 

20 cc. vial (10 doses) code: Baryp 

100 cc. vial (50 doses) code: Balum 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 


*Trademark name for Erysipelas Bacterin (Lysate) P-M Co. Bio. 914. 
Produced under license from the Institut Merieux, Lyon, France. 
(Patent Pending) 


b> 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


EQUINE MUSCULOSKELETAL 
DISORDERS RESPOND QUICKLY 
TO BUTAZOLIDIN® THERAPY 


RAMATIC relief! In case after case, Butazolidin 
brings quick results in the treatment of com- 
mon lamenesses of horses. 


OUTSTANDING anti-inflammatory, antiarthritic, anti- 
pyretic and analgesic activity establishes Butazoli- 
din as therapy without precedent in veterinary 
practice. 


NON-HORMONAL, Butazolidin may be administered 
as directed without the dangers associated with 
hormone type drugs. 


BUTAZOLIDIN (large animal) is supplied in jars of 
50 — 1 Gm. tablets. If you have not yet had the 
opportunity to see Butazolidin’s dramatic results in 
your practice, order a supply today. 


| Jen-§ al Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


BUTAZOLIDIN 


phenylbutazone 


(VE TERINARY) 
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